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^'^^^':RighJ to Read [s;a massive effort to eradicate illiteracy. It in 
support fqttKej)lan to achieve literacy and funded progra 
whieh thetge^grtium was established. Since the level of fu 

^i^^^roop^ y" — B way hgdib b^ ^ R i ght 4o R e 

'^new matenars antf resources, tha decision was made to emp 
materials^^^^^ Flight to Read process allows school districts 

; ;:rp?to meet their individual needs. To Implement the process, 

" people. 



ho 



Ives both a campaign to e[illst \A^clesp read i 
v;such as the state-grant prograni through ^ 
ding is low — often rsferijed to as "seed = % 
qQalslwU^^^inlmai dependence upon^§ 
lasize phfM&s'^ather than programs anrf - 
tddevelop/iheir own tailor-made programs/^^ 
fever, requires the cooperation of^many^r^^^^^^^^^^^^v 



^Other funded programs are strikingly different from the process Wientation of the Right to head effort. 
Usually, monies are provided to allowefor the acquisition of ad^itjonal staff members, new program 

~ ofteriTadded.to the feflular^^r^^ 

' appendage by, -the regular school 
re enrdfled in tKe S^eclal^ program 
event future ne&d for :t^ 



materials and other resources and/or.servlces:^ese_ additions 



for the life of the grant and then either dropped or carried as 
budget. These. purchased sQlytions help only those stddents who ^ 

but do little, generally-spaakingr of a developmental nature to V 

program, CustomarUy, once the^dded program Is established tf^re Is a continued nee^fc^rjt/ Whatever 
the problem in the regular^program that gave rise to it originally, it cd^ntinues to produce students whd^ 
need this special assistance. - -s 



^ht t© Read dTffys In that an attempt is made to plan a^ reading prdpram broad an 
enough^oiimeet m&t students' need 
to Rdad.process focuses on correcting the mxmting prngmm mthiBr than the studmnt^i) 
building "failure-proof- '/programs so that all students will euccaed. The Criteria of E^^c 



c o m p re We ns 1 ve 
irials. The Rlght^ 
emphasis is on^ 
lence describe; 



the program that will ultimate|y be achieved thjough sucdessful useof th&Right to Read process.' ^ 



and realldoatln^ 
program, but no . 



.The Right.to. Read processjs etfidjeht b u^n retraining Axistmg staff 

-;-exrsting^resQuraairWhen funding ceaseSj school districts are left with ^ upgraded 
appendages to lose or add to the school budget. i , . 

However, there are problems associated with instituting a processHDriented pflfogram. For^pnej It is a new 
typelof solution. We are .oriented toward money solutions (even though money hasn't producec^one yet). 
: It is, sometimes-difficult to sell theMdea that sdmething good can come bhe^ly. In thestf days of infla- 
: tion^ we don't expect to find inexpehsjvje solutions: 

HifeQnce past the first hurdle with the understanding that Rigtit to Read is not a\money'programV there is 
the problem of creating a general awareness of what the ^ight to Read prooess\entaila and the e^ctent of 

^^personal involvement necessary to make It work. It calls 'for team effort and ^ requires 

-Qhanges in people, the roles they play, their level of involvement. To bring abouVthese changes, Jeader- 
ahip artd fihange agent skills are nepessary on the part of Right to Read directors and principals and the 

^ unwavering comipltment and support ot the school committee, superintendeht^^entrar office staff and 
community at large. ^ ^ . 

Administrators play key roles in. the Right to Read effort. To 'provide them with the opportunity to 
explore the problems in establishing theseToles with their peers and to discuss\some''possible alter- 
- native steps to solve these problems, the Consortium br9ught admin istrators-frbr^ new Right to Read^ 
sites together for this conference. 
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Rblei^'f Administration in the Right tb Rei^lMfffift. In attendance afa^superint^ndents, centra* office 
J >ettsr New Hampshire and Rhode Island, -It is certainly encouraging to see sb}imafi!^"5^ 



i^S^Cfptnd ttme this^ariy in the sclapol year to travel from near and. far to discuss thijprdblisms irid posslble 
p^jSfternative aQtions in establishing^d^ 

S^. ment to Right to Read. .0JJ:--fmS^.\ \ 



In introducing you today to the New England Gonsorjtium E^ffort, I wou^ like to tell you briefly about: 
what the Consortium is, how it came about, what our goals are and thm about t 
developed for implementing Right ta Read irra school systemr . 

What is the Consortium? The GoniQ^rtium is a regronal group joined togetherto ellminati illiteracy in 
our fiye-state area,Jf is composed^ t^e Consortium Committee and the meftiber school system'^,,J^^ 
> Gonsortium Committee is;made up qflvtvro members f the Stat^ Right to Read dimatof 

^^jirj f ?^ 

^^^ihsojjiy^f to grpvv; DurlhjJ^^ 

; \pon0 year we have mdrevthan deubied th^ number We, now have over, 200 school 

systems friarn^ identified as^Rl^ht to Reajd school sye^ems an of the'Ci 

W-Bortrum.;\--^-';. ■- .-^.^ . \ M ■ ' A'^ ''^^=.'- 




.How did the Cdnsartium ooms^^^ The Congprtlum Qrlglhated:when^^^^ six New EhgJand Commis 
;s!aners of Education ^^Ided t^^^^ 

write a propdsal for possible fundi ng. l^he Commissloner^shose to form a Genst^rtlum because the 
states had many Gommoh needs as revealed by the\N^ k^^ Edubatlonal Assesstnent Project In 
the late 1 960- s. They felt that ^iolnt project wolfld ra iitel- n a mora effiGlent and effective^use of both 
human and material resources In m^ those nfeeds. "^^p : 1^ ^ ^ . v 

The Cornmlssibners* Committee met mariy times/ V\Ae' cohside^d the rifeedsj a^ bindings 
reported by the New England Eduoational Assessment ipr^ect mwReading, set priorities that had 
meani ng fpr'^M of th New JEng land ' States and;dfiyis vvou ld meet our priority needs " The 

resultant proposal ^A^as funde of Jun^ SO, Since Vermom^^^ been separately funded In the 
interim, the five remaining states formed the Consortium, ^ / 

3Vniit are the ConSQHium long-ranfle Cbnsqrtium/ggar is to. assist sehagUaystems in 

^meeting the nat1bnargoal>j'^M by ^SiD,-99 percdpt of those 16 yearfebf age and younger^dl 90 percent 
of those over iS'wi II read to the ektenf of their capaBM To tacilH 

t ate the achievement of Jhat goal , we have established twenty-six Criteria of Excellence, explained in 
the booklet Foci/s on arca/Zwca which you wMI find In your conference fofd^r. These criteria ar? 
grouped under five goal areas: School aRd Commun||y Cllmatie, Organization and Management of , the 
Riading Program, Staffing the Reading Program, Selection and Usi of Materials:and Eostering^Readlng 
Interests. The criteria uhder these five gbbl^reas are tha^ .readlrtg program. 

-We-ask-eaoh-member schoohsystem^to^work-to 

lyitem w^^ the opportunity to write soecific objecti\/es stating how and when tTiese criteria are to 
be met, All^the details of your plan are decided upon locally. Thus, while we haye commpn goals, we 
have as. many paths to reaching them as we haVe member sc 
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iltds -tht^CQ^ortium strategy?;;^^ effort is. based on a three-prong^distraflgy^thlftSi^^^^ 

;:almJJarvinimaay^ays to the. strategy used m ottrer Right" to Read states. The three prohgs are procesi?^ 
key^pereonnel and support, ^ * 

; Right: to Read is a process, not a program. Itys a^roce^ss directed toward building a failure-proof reading 
Rrograrii that meets the needs^ o particular community. Thp pro^cess Includes five steps: 

u^jitting^oals and objectives, conducting a needs assessment, building a program based on priority 
needs^ implementing the program including staff development and evaluation.-^li^e believe that through 
Jty&prpcess^you.wilLbe^able-.to^build a^program.that^enables^alUstudents^o-learn-^o-read.^jt^v^iljVtakfc 
llme^nd help but success is possible/^: * - * V „ - J 

The second p^rt of the strategy. Is to select personnel who willwork tfffough this process, persons who 
are^committed to achieving Right to Read goals ; The LEA director is the one who has the authority and 
responsibility to manage the entire effort,^ to keep groups goal-directed and communications channels 
^ openvThe Task Force is the work group t^ through the program-building proGess. It should be 

representatiye of all levels of education and all areas of the curriculMm. The Aavisory Gouncll builds^ 
-—"achlDpN^ommunfty 

projects. - / . 

, The thi is to get support for the program that Is devised. All of the personnel 

involved need to aommunipate well with thfe groups they represent so fhat a general awareness is 
created as a basis for achieving support. In addition, a specific plan for gathering support is helpful. But 
Qf all the groups whose support is important, your support is most Important, You control the destiny of 
y your school systems to a great extent and little can be aocomplished without your active involvement 
and support. 

' That's a brief .oyerview. o f what the Co^ nso rtium is^ how it came abo'ut, its g odisr and s trateole s for 
achieving therm You play a crucial role in making Right to ^ead a Successful enterprise* We are 
deMgnted that^ou have come in such large numbers to discuss that role and hope this proves to be 
both an interesting and informative conference. 
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JS^I^jQ^o^ AdmlnrjgtmtTDIWn thfe R ight to Read Effort is the^^^^^^^^^ 
i:ff«IISlWPre"5^'^'^^^ you wilfpartiapate in discussions'that center on the problems f^ld 

and the j^sslble alternative actions that might be taken in establishing that role: In accepting the tasfc 
to give the keynote address, I agreed to speak to some 'Ideal" rol&s as a.Dackground for these~lit^ 
discussions. I wiil lead up to that by exploring soitie management concerns that providfe ideas about the 
context in which these roles operate.. 

Right to Read from the po^nt of view of administyatipn must be studied from several different perspec- 
__tivesJ'ILreyiew some management factors that refate fo Right toJ^ead^and the administrative and^ven^ 
teaching roies Involved., Next i'W sp&iR fo^Righf W Read as a planned change phenomenon. Then, Vl\ 
provide you with a mod§l that could be used at the local schoof level. Artd finaily I'M tell you some of/ 
the things we did in Fitahburg dijrkig the.past:year and, hoMulFyV what w^ wil'l do in the future. From ^ 
the* information , reviewed in these four areas, 111 draw sorYie Inferencekabout "ideal" roles-adminis- 
trators can play in implennenttng the Ri^ht to Read processr 



Managsment'^ctara 



Everyone involved in the Right to Read process from the superintandent'to the claesrobm teacher in ' 
some way i s a ma nager. Whereas at th e distcfct level the Right to. Read director ftiuit manage the whole^ 
program, at the, classroom level the teacher is a manager of instruction. Since management is every- 
one's responsibility I'd like to speak briefly to some key tasks of management as thp^ -relate to instruc- 
tional management or to Right to Read spjecifically. 

-Ma??Keniie identifies Ihree central core functiops of a manager that deal with people, things, and'idws. 
^Perhaps the "people' aspect of management is. thwnost important ^ile. It clearly te the most Important 
task with respect to leadership. - ^ - . X. 

Leadership ca^ be defined in many ways. I prefer t& thi^ of it as a means^oT inmjencing people to 
achieyadeaired goals. BesideBahis motivational aspect df leadership, another important function of a 
manager U to make sure that communications channels are open \A^ide so that all parties cbnqerned 
with the process understarid what is going on. Then too, a manager in a laadership position has to bs 
inyplved in certain sequential functions: staffing, directing the staff orice assembled, and controlling 
andmonitoring the staff toward the achlevemanf of aoals ^ ^ 

I'll expand a little here on what these sequential functions entail.i^ow, staffing has rfS^he rather straight 
forward functions of selecting people,iorienting them to the job and training them wHin needed. But 1 
think one^often^overlooked function of management 'With reapect to leadership Is dtveloplng people, 
helpingjhenj to become better professionals, providing them .with training axperiences so that they 
might better serve their paftioular clientele. With fegard to the directing function of the manager 
centrally the intent is to bring about purposeful, goaV-oVlented behavior ahd the achievement of 
objectives on the part of all parties concerned. Some of the activities a manager must engage in in the 
dfrecting rolerare delegating authorfty and responsibility to^bthers; motivating an3 Inspiring them,^ 
persuading them to achieve the goals established for them and coordi/iating their work. These aspects 
pf management are certainly Important but there are two functions that are even mbre Impdrtant: the ' 

Dn Richard C. Wallace, Jn I& Sup&rlntBn^ent of Schools ih Fltchburg, Massachus&tts. 



managenient of differences among people and the management of' the change procesai In addltloh*4o^'- 
r ather staffing and directing functions, the remaining sequential func^i^n mentioned above involv6s-i'^^ 
y .APntroIling and monitonrrg^ thp staff to warjd the achievement of goals. An import&ht taskf here Is- t6<^^ 
^ith^establishTa reporting system. An^nJthis instance I don't mean just reporting on students to parents but ■ 
v^reporting as it relates to all p^sons r^ in>:Ri^ht to Read. Other function^ are developing 

performance -standards for al I pa^ m^;the process, identifying the conditions that wilPexist 

once, ypu have achieved th^ goals you set for yourself and clearly measuring fte results so^ySj wiJI 

^ Know when you have arrived^whera.you desire to- be. All of these ideas have related to thaiiSeoDle^J^ i 

--"T"-T ^^.-^-r— ^^-^^ ^^^^^^^^.IWH..,^ 

-Thejlthmg" asiSicLof management, so to speak, basically deals with^administration, decision iTOkingr'-? 

- planning, and so forth. In thi$ regard, it is important that alj partias-in ttfe process know exactly what ' ' 
they are to do, that each person have a job responsibility and posiTibn description so ttiat jotm 

. perceptions and lines of authority are-clear, that the relationship among roles is deli n^atid and |hat_an - 
^ organizational structure is established within which peopl^^^ work effectively. \" , ^' --^ 

Th~e^"iBea?' aspecT of minagament, of~0ourse^ refers to^the' conceptual aspects of^e^el^mdl a~ ^ 
valuable program^ making sure that idaps are. flowing freely, that people are sucgasEfully analyzing ^ 
^^problem situations theyire involvedMri, that they are planning accurately an by;-^ 
^'clebrly Melineatad/policies,^ program" goals, objectives, strategies and budget. So/ the three core- 
^functions of maraagement^relatsto^peDple, things and Ideas . : ^; K 

' * - '~ f \^ ' f 

, - - - Planned Chan 

- The second perspe^lve^rd like you to .consider is the view of Right to Read as a planned^change phen- 
omtnpnv Now, with regard to the rianagemenj of planned change thare are several questions one needs . 

—to* consider. They inicftide f — — — ^ ^ — - — ~ — — 'T — y~ — 

Who are the targets of the dhange process? ~* . ^ - ^ . * 

y What strategies wilt be used to attain t / 

- What should the role of the change agent be in regard to thl^^^ ; - 

There Js nothing mystical ^^about the chanfle process; we are: all involved in it one way, or another 
aUhougK we may not latfel it that way. Basically, any-planned change involves a four-step process: diag*- 
^nosis of the problem siti^tion, planning of alternative strategies, implementation of thos^trategjes 
and evaluation. -.[. ...^.-r---., s ^ . _ • ^ ^ 

With regard to Right to Read as a planned change process^ llhink it is critically important^th^^fc unit 
\ of change^or tKe^iinit of analysis be considered^the schoof, th64nfiividual school, becaase'tflS^ the " 
critfcal unit of chimge in education = it is not tha school system per &b. The central office is no,t the Qnit 
foj,charige> It may function as a catalyst a^ it Qertainly functions as a supporter, but t^e individual * 
school must be conceived as the prime unit. ^ - . J ^ * 

VVhat does this'mean for Right to Read? It means that you "must think of thejndividQal, school as a social 
system. Viewing it.as a social system, you must think of all the Jnterpersonal relations that operate 
within that setting.. Than, you must think of the individual school as a management system giving 
attention to the application- of management skills and tool©, -And, "most importantly, you m'ust think of - 
.ihe pVincip^l as the key cHange agent inlhe^entlre processv^^ ' - 



Planned change^is more successfur when the climate is healthy. The clirnate in any school depemids 
tupon^a number of ttiings: the communications patterns, the explicit and implicit norms or the notion of 
what is appropriate in the.environment, the roles and relationships of teachers and administrators and 
the role p-erceptions they have of each other. It depends upon the influence relationships that exist in 
^.school, who the influence leaders are and the reward and sanction structure that exists wittfin the building. 

^. , . ^ . .j^,...^.^. _ _ . • •• .• - . * . ^ . ...... . . ... 
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Some of the basiqrequjrements\|or a hea^thy school c I {)^ikinir&'cl#a^^^^ stated goalg and'an effedUve oonC^' 
' munications network This does not mean a sinnple'exchanae oflhformatton. That part^of the process,'"-- ^ 
but mgre important than memos ar© thj| skills of giving.aVid receiving feedback, berng able to paraphrase--— - 
.^hat another person says, bemg able tO check perc^^ptldrts during the course of a meeTing, beibg'able tp-^ 
L,^ 4®^"J'^^^'^^'®^®^'''^9Sdunng the course o^ a change processr&nd being able,^^^ ■ - 1 - U 



^Jn addition, conflict mamgement is a ver^ crihcal factor in a healthy achool environment. It' is"btrfraat ^ 

importance£hat an adpRfffTitrator encourage di^fergent thinking in respect to a topic undar-tfiscussiQn. Biit.:'!^ 
^he'mTp'fe*<BM|Ygent^t^mklr^ 

manager be able to resoj^ conflicts. They are inevitable. Th^ prmcipal as a manager of planned changV -^^ 
must be able to bring cdnflict rnto the openvHe must expect^that there will be power strtjggfes among the 
various faculty members.^He must work to resolve those povi/er.^struggles so.jhat energies are channeled ' 
productively rather than destructively within that en^vironmerij. He must expect^te conflicts among the * 
various parties that are go^ to -be er>gaged- in the process"ot delivering RigrP^to' Read in particular 
building. And.fie must expect stressJ^romjA/ithou^^ maybe'f^ffi bther/schooJej other principals^ othe j ^ ^ 
teachers, anfl possibly from the community Itself. SoToneoflKafirBf furictions of the prinqjpal as ch'ange^^ 5^ 
dgent, One of th^ important functions in that role, i^ to help df^elop a'healthy clirnate within'tha schobJ. W 

Let me st^te a few ia^umptions abou.t the people invplved-in the chan'ge process that the principal ps a '^- 
change agent "heeds to kea^ in mind: - ^ , ^ " ^' ' - \ 

J- Most people want to grow and develop as persons and as professionals ^ ^ " ' - : 

2. Most individMls want their organization to sucteed. ' ' " , ,^ 

,3. Most indjvidubis need a referehct flrourpjji the orgamizfition-Theyineed to be parf Of^Wt tafert^^^ 
group.so pe/r groups are usually the most irriporfant reference groups- \ ' ' ,\ 
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Ibrid to support change^lf they have participated Jn the planning of that . chai^gev^^^^ ' v 
y,5. Individuals lUve memberships in several groups; theVgforeV^effec per^manoe on the part of 7- 
these individfijals requires both effective leadarahipand/membership behaviors. ^ ^ 
These critical assumptions about Indivrduals are very importm^^ ■ 

|t is also critioally important to recognize and; understand.that:every change effort Involves qhanges In, 
■ attitudes and these may not come easHy. As one sogdal psychoiogist has-said, attitudes must be unfrozen, 
new. ones learned and then the new attitudes must be refroien in order^ for effective behavior to be v 
achieved. Due to the^effect of the individuara attitudes, a major find^ ^ 
research and educational research is that the best place to |Migin the change proGSss Is where anlldenti-^-^ 
fied problem exists because wher^ you have a problem lhatis perGeived(alth6ugh It may not bed&fined). ' 
you have a readiness for change. ^ . ui t r . - " ; r . \^ a-. 

Moving back again to the requirements for^a healthy climate, other critical factors srffe: openness In the/ 
environment, well planned mnd well conducted meetings to Improve task pYc^uctivit^ and group mair^-* ^ 
tenance, individual and group involvement ugi the problem solving propess-fleadlng up to declsioh 
making and evaluation; All of these factors are-essential to the role of the principal as change agent. 

""flf^^ °^ research findings have emerged with rejard to the,principal as the change agent and the- 
schoofas the unit for change which/l thin^ have importapt jmpjic^tlbns for Right to Read, or ahy ottier ' ■ 
project forthpt matter. It has beeg^ell, established during'the pa^^ years that principals need j 

new aet of managerial sklltl-irthey^are going: to encouragVand facilitatVbhange. thVmiriageme^f of" ^ 
group processes that I just referred to, skniQ related to effective planning.and implementation and the ' 
ability to identify the hallmarks of success i'h a prbgram have been shown to be critibally important. * ^\ 

The second important finding emergmg from research Is that principals and st^ff members must pass > 
through identifiable stages In the chartge process' in order to acrtieye the goaia they desirerrd llke 
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tall you about a project supporting this finding that I 'was Involvtd with twq'ytars ago and 
involved with when I cah find the time. The project, conducted at the University of Texas, is c 
Goncarn Based Adoption Model (CBA^^).The study emerped from the researGh of the late Dr. 
Fuller of the University of. Texas, It Idehftfled basic concerns that teachers go through in their 
and beglnnjng teaching eKperience^. Those of us who worked with her saw a parallel be^w 
conctrns of beginning teachers that she had Identified and the concerns of eKperlenced tea 
administrators during periods of innovation in the schools. So, with Her help we developed the 
two sets of variables: one called Stages of Concern About Innovation and the second oallett 
Use. Let me define very brlefl>^ what each of the stages means and give you.some examples, Th 
the iame for each of the levelS ' : 



eh 
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Stage 0 Unawarentss: 



StmgB 1 Informational: 



Stage 2 P^sop^: 



St&ge 3 Management: 



''St&ge 4 Qonsequence: 



Staged Collaboration: 



Stage 6 Refocusing: 
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STAGES OF CONCiRN ^BOUT INNOVATiON . 

No indication of Interest In or concern abo\jt the Innoyatlon Is expressed. 
Typigal Responses: ^ , 
I am not seeking infgrfinatlon about the Innovation, 
I have almdst no Information about the innovation. 

The potent ^Kuser considers subetantlve aspects (characteristics, Effects, 
requirements for use) In a selfless manner, 
Typical R^^onses: . 

J woujd like to |earn more about this innovatton. 

I would li^e to kno^v^ow this program is better than the one we have now! 

The potential us$r expresses uncertainty about the organization's^reward 
structure, commitment, and financial or status Implications for seff and col- 
leagues. ; 

Typical Responses: " ' 
\ would likejto know'how my role will change/ 

I am concerped about whether or not I will be rewarded for my v^ork. 

The potenti;al user considers issues relaWd to efficiency, organization, man- 
agementj scheduling and time demands. 
Typical Responses:; 

I am concerned about class preparation time. 
I am concerned over my inability to efflcientl.y organize myself in this drogram! 

The potential user considers the impact of the innovation on studenis in his 
immediate sphere of influence. 
Typical Responses: " 

I am concerned about student attitudes toward this innovation 
I would like to give feedback to students about their progress. 

The potential user focuses on increasing impact on students through ciollabbr- 
ation with^thers, 
Typlaal Responses: 

I am sharing ideas about the program with colleagues. 
I would like to know what organizational changes would help me coordinate my 
efforts with others In our use of the innovation. 

The potential user considers the more universal benefits of the Innovktlon In- 
cluding the possibility of major changes or replacement with a more povyerful 
alternative, 
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Typical Responses: ; . * • 

I would like to modify our use of the Innovation based on the experlencei of 
our sUidents. • 

I have knowledge of some other materials (hat might work better. 



In reviewmg this sequende of stages you can see that once an innovation' Is Introduced thTfocus of 
concern progresses f.rom self to task to Irtipact on students. An Important thing to remember In this 
regard is that there are identifiable stages of concjrn^, Perhaps you can retetf your own experlerfces to 
this to give it more meaning In^your own sltuatlonJAs an observerof change, you wlll'begin to recognize 
that people are at different stages jn. their concern about I nnovatjdn. And, as a change ageSt It Is 
imperative that you begin, to Identtfy at wftat level they are In order that y6u may meet them and treat 
them at that level. If they are expressing '.'self concerns, then accept thefn, counsel them talk with 
them in small groups, help them' to vo'tetf their concerns because unless they do, they are not going to 
be able Jo solve them. Once they get to the "task'Mevel of concern, they will be Involved In the mechanl- 
cal aspects of it and thfere are certain kinds of help that can be given to move them on here, too. such as 
demonstrations of teaching, observing others who are expert vtflth the Innovation, methods to use with 
that type of intervention. Finally, when persons have reached the renewal stage, help them to move on 
beyond themselves io establish new horl^ns. 

The second set of variables mentioned previously as bemg associated with theadoptlon of Innovation Is 
r termed Levels of Use. Given thqt we conslder.Rlght to Read as Innovation adoption, these variables are 
, y also pertinent to your task ahead. 

^.IMow, a basic assumption In regard to these phenomena Is trial as a person uses an Innovation he goes 
^throrugh a growth process. He uses it Initially In a very Ineffective and inefficient way and moves toward 
•4^'using It very effectively and efficiently. The levels are presented, briefly below: 



i 

J, 

ioU Non Use: 



LoU 1 Orientation: 



LRYELS OF USE (LoU) OF INNOVATION 



LoU 2 Preparatlan: 



LoU 3 



iaal Use: 



The user nas little knowledge of or Involvement with the innovation. 
Typiaaf Responses: 

rm really not looking for anything right now. 
. I am not using the innovation and have no plans to. 

The user .takes action to learn more detailed information about the innovation. 
Typlaal Responses: 

I'm loaking at material pertaining to the innovation and considering using it 
someiime In the future, 

I've attend-ed a workshop and sat In on classes where 'teachers are using It. 

The user makes a decision to use the Innovation by-establishing a time to 
begin. ■ ' . ^ ■ - ^ - 

Typical Responses: 

I'm looking through materials, attending workshops, and getting organized to 
use it. ^ > 

Vm going to start using it next Septeniber 

Changes, if any, and use are dominated by user needs. 
Typlaal Responses: , 

Most of my effort Is going into organlzind materials and keeping things going 
as smoothly as possibfe. - / 

J*m planning every night for what I yvlll do the riext day. I know#n general what I 
Will do next month but have not .made detailed arrarigements. 
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LoU 4B Riefmement: 



LoU 5 integration: 



.LoU^A RQUtiner A roujjrie pattern at use is stabilized/ * ^ 

Typloal RaBponaes: ^ 

TU\B year hat worked out beautifully. I*m sure there will be changes next year 
but basically ^e'll use the same Ideas. 
* The students adjusted bo nicely to the Innovation that I haven't felt I needed to 

^ make changes. = 

Changes In use of the Innoyatl bn arg based on fo^al or informal evaluation 
and made to Increase ciieiit outcomes, 
Typiaai Respanses: ' * ^ , 

I'm keeping activities that work well with my students arid changing those that 
aren't as effective. \ 
I recently developed a more detailed assessment instrument to gain more 
specific Information pn the effectiveness of the Innoyatlpn. , . 

Changes are. Initiated based on input from and in coordination with what col- 
leagues are doing, ^ 1 
Typioal Responses: I 
Working together^^helps to avoid repetition in content fd^ur students. 
Not eve^one has the^skllls td make this innovation relevant for students. For 
that reason, I've worked together with another teacher for two years and 
re<Jently a third teacher Joined us. 

Alternatives to or modifications of^the innovation are explored: 
Typiaal Responses^ 

I am beginning, to see evidence here and elsewhere In the state that seVferat 
other Innovations may be more effective, 
' J'm seriously thinking of combining use of §npther Innov^ion with the one I'm 
using now. The combination ought to beW^tS^aluable fojf students. 

It may help you to relate these two sets of variables if they are placed in apposition to one another 
adding a briet indication o| the focus of the concerns at each stagf * as in the following chart: 



LoU 6 Renewal: 



Variables Assaclated Witti Stages in the Change Process 



Lejvel pf Use 



Stage of Concern 



Focus, of Concern 



Unawareness 

Informational 

Personal 

Management 

Consequences 

.Collaboration 
Refocusing 



Nohe »■ 

Substantive aspects 
Roles of self and others 
Task and process 
Relevance for clients * 

Work with colleagues to Improve impact 
Long range benefits 



0 Non-use 

1 Orientation 

2 Preparation 

3 Mechanical Use. 

4A Routine 

4B Refinement J 

5 Integration 

6 Renewal / 



With rpspect to the planned change process, if one consiilers these two sets of variables — I.e., Ihe 
stage of concefn a user has about an innovation and the level of use attained ^ as relevant, then it's 



important to recognize that you can Inten/ene and do someffirng about teachers' concerns or levefbf 
^se of an jnnovat jon. The basic purpose of the research .^^the University of Texas is to try to shorten the 
tinrie It takps.to pass through the stages and/or levels to^Teach the criterion. There is a firm belief that if 
you can ldenti;fy a teacher's level of concern you can resolve that and get on to the next concern^more 
efficientlyv^Further, if you can Identify the level of use of an innovation, you can help teachers to master 
that level an.d move forward. The ultimate goal, then, is to reduce the time required to get tfn Innovation 
into a classreom. We've not been very effective in education In getting innovations into the classroom 
and getting them to work effectively. I think John Goodlad said it best when he stated: 'The educational 
innovations of the sixties were blunted on the classroom door," They didn't get through. 

Well, whft does thisWve to do with Right to Read? From my perspective, it has everything to^do with it. 
If we conceive of Right to Read as a planned change process, if we pay attention to the requirements of 
the^planged change process, if we acquire the management skills that afe necessary to function 
effectively, and If we recognixj the stage of conQern and the level of use where each person is func^ 
tiOning, thfen W| can intervene with differential treatments and accelerate the adoption of Right to Read 
arjd make it more effective. 



School Model 



/ 



Now, let 5 take a look at Right to Read at the building Jevei. Changing perspective again, we'll consider 
a schooLbulJdlng as a unit that includes four subsystems that interad and interrelate. They may be 
;vi£ uallz9d and defined as follows: " ■ 




SCHOOt SUBSYSTEMS 



\ 



Definition' 



Administrative subsystem: operates and maintains- the 

schoql, provides leadership and r^^anagement of planned 

. change to facilitate goal attainment. 

Curriculum development subsystenr\: performs the adap- 

five function for the school by developing new approaches 

and identifylng new materials. \ 

Instruptional dalivary subsystem: performs the functions 

concerned with student goal achievement, instructional 

settings, rnethodologles, use of mate'rkis and evaluations. 

Personality subiystem: ^akes into 'account the unique 

characteristics and previous experiences of faculty and 

students. . \ 

inieraotion Moaei ^ s \ 

Wh€ n ypu view Right to Read as fOnctioning in relation to the four subsystems presented above, then it 
is clear that reading does not e^ist in isolation. It is a functidn of the administrative subsystem, the cur- 
riculum development subsystem, the instructional delivery subsystem and the persbriali^y subsystem as 
they interact with one another. The basic implication that reading cannot be conceived m as being sep^ 
arato and apart Irpm anything else in the school environment-Is criticaliy important. The model,tells us, " 
furttermore,MWat leadership is highly situational — that^ leadersfjip in one^^uilding will not be the samfe 
as liadership in another school. building because leadership is a functlori of the particular characteris- 
tics of the reader, the.follower arid the siluatlon itself^ And, thdy are not the same from one school setting 
to afiother. In addition, by pointing out that readingJs interdependent upon all four subsystems, it must 
be viewed, at Least frpm my perspective, as the most integrative function of the sqhoot: The ^int where 
all these'^four subsystfrna overlap iSrV^here reading lle^s, for me. bfecause r^adfng permeatesThe entire - 
prog|-am. It is not something.that isjt^ught between nine and eleven in'-the morning. It'is something that 
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permeatas the entire Inforhiati^ schgdji ' would ur^ge all of you to take 

this view toward reading. ' "{^^ J 

\ There are specific planning and l^rograrh review tools' that can *be used by the principal, the Right to 
Read director or by central office bersonnel to opefatlonalize the ^ght to Read program in a school 
building. ^ 



The firM;step In this process is to gatner together a tasl^ force usually comprised of tbe buildingiprincj- 
pah at least one central office peraon.W least two representative teachers and at least two representa- 
tive parents. This task force must perform many important functions in Implamenting the Right to Read 
"process: ^ . t 

1. Develop records of who is involve^ in the process.^^admlnistrators, teachers, learners, 
' 2. Review the components and statusW your current p ^ ; 1^ \ 

3. Establish cfiteria^f exceilence and f\ate your program against them. 

4. Set realistic priori tiesi 

5. Review effect t^pp^rodfams used^by ot[\ers to reach your priority goals. 

6. Agree or) goals anaobjectives. 

7. Develop a plan of action. ■ 

8. Do a cost analysis of your plan. 

9. Conduct a comprehensive invehtoiy of yoi\r resources (materialSj equipment, etc.) 
10. Set beginning and completion daites. 




s 



These steps are critically important^to the success pf your effort. 

Fitchbyrg Program 

One thing we accomplished last year was to get school committee agreement on five basic goals for the 
school system, 

I'd like to share them with you/ 



FITCHBURQ PUBLIi 
- STATEMENT OF 



SCHOOLS 
iOALS 



Goal I. Command af the Fundamental Prooesses of L#arhing. 

The major goal pf the school system must be to Insure the attainment of Ihe basic skills of learning by 
all students. Mastery of what are commonly known as theV'three R's" must b& the focal point of our 
school system's effort. Each child entering and leaving the Fitchburg Public Schools has .a right to 
expect to bf literate. He should be proficient In all means of ft^munication (Speaking, reading^ writing, 
and listening) commensurate with his native abilities. The reiaurces of the school system must be 
allocated to imptement and evaluate programs to insure that^his basic right of students Is achieved. 

Goal II. Humanistic Education for AM ^udenls. ^ 

Every child has the right to be known as fully as it is possible by the signlficaPit others In his learnpg^ 
environment. TeacherSi administratorSj counselorSi and other per&onnel should strive to gather diverse 
Information about each youngster assigned to their charge. It Is trte responsibility of the adults In the 



^Vironment to know thdir students. With rrspect to ^oademiQ background, we must have detailed 
students rejative tqthe achievement of the fundamental proceisei aHearning, as well 
as Content knowledge putcomes. Above and beyond that, it Is important that^e know each phlld as a 
person — his/her needs, desires, interesti, goals, etc. Teachers and administrators must take time out 
of the regular school day to achleviB this comprehensive knowledge of th© child,* Only with full know^ 
ledge of each pupil can the learnihg enviranment be so arranged tha^^maximlzes the potential for 
personal growth for each youngster In our charge. Schools e^ist not pr administrative convenience, 
nor for convenience of teachers; schools exist for the purpos© of helping each child to become the best 
possible person that he can become. This goal is best expressed As a humanistic approach to 
education, " ^ ■ ■ - ^ * \- . ^' ^ 



Qoal III: Cara#r Development, ' — / f _ * 

Each jDupli graduating from the.Fitchburg Public Schools has a ri^^ht to be tFained at a level of entry atclll 
in som% occupation as-ha enters the world of work. Further, eich child enperlng the'Fltchburg Public 
Schools has a right to expect to gain, an understanding af fh^ range of career choices thfat are best 
suited to his talents and inte/ests. The school program mAJst/providf the opportunity for the pupil to 
become aware of various career choices artd also provide hin/Zher with an opportunity to gain relevant 
experience so that the ultimate cilice is an Inrformed one. 

Goal IV. Quality Laaming Enviroi^ents. 

Each child in the Rtchburp Publia^Schools has the^igtino expect hi^fearning environment to^ be rea- 
sonably commensuratewith th^ offered to other pupils. A goal for thfcystem must be ta provlde>de^ 
^quate learning space so that equality of educational opportunity is reasonably achieved. Therefore, (tie 
system must renovate, expand or build facilities to meet this gotr within the financial constraints that 
' confront the city. ^ ' ^ ^ * " 

Goal V. Dynamic Learning ^Oomrnuntty for Professlena fa. - ' ^ " ' 

In brdeffor education to^be a dynamic force for each leaner, ahd'in order that personal and prof^sional 
growth of teachers arid admimsirators is qpsured, thejschool system must provide^ ppportunities for 
teachers and administrators to ''renew^* themselve% pMfessionally, Each teacher and administrator has 
fi. personal responsibility to insigr^iia own professions growth; thi School Department, homver hi 
added responsibility to-nurtCfre Jhat growth, and to provide opporjupities for new ideas and/^gia^iPs 
Ap be developed. The professibnpls^'within the learning community ffiust be sensiJU^^^f^r^^ms, 
trends, and nev\4 approaches in |ducation. Further, the professronals must seek oukfftroblems and 
generate alternative sorutlons In ordpr tp teep the schjool syitem moving ahead consj^tively. Through 
the achievement oif a dynamic learning .grWironmenf for professionals we can be Issured that quality 
education is being offered to each pupil in the Fitchburg Public Schools, ' • 



^' J^'te! ^ch'eW^^g_,^9^eernent^on goals, we Identified reading as a top priority in our school system. Wej 
^stippoited ogr Right to Read director, Eleanor Magane, in her outstanding efforts during our first year in ' 
Right to Read, Under Eleanor's energetic leadership we had our own Right to Read buttons made- in 
, ^ Fitchburg; we had a laf:ge banner^ raised across Main Street that said; Readers Are -ieaders^nd we 
placed placards. on buses and In places all over the city where the publi^could view thfrri< Through 
^ Eleanor's hard work we hosted the spring staff development session of the N#w England Consortlu/n in 
^ Fitchburg. I proovided her with-a clerk to help with the administration of the program in order that she* 
might fulfill the goals and asperatlonS we had set f^Vth. And that she did! We had a v^ry ejccYting atid . 
dynamic yeaf. A great deal of awareness was built about Right to Read and Its importance in Fitchburg. 
Bob Moynlhan and Nancy Waters Inherfted a tremejndo^js foundation on which to build the pr^flram. 
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AdditlohaHy, wherr Eleanor retired, I raised the position of DlfectaLol Reading to Manager ,of Instruction, 
This was^to conrimuhiGate to teachers and administrators — indee%;4o the public at large — my com- 
mitment to reaidihg in Filghburg^'^This is Dne of the most important positions In jour system and I wanted 
a person with a reading background in that posifion. So, I've made a commltmont. 

^e've implemented sevlra! managemerit devices as partibf our management intormatjoh. system tD help 
administrators plan better. EactTtiadministrator has whit Is called a Management by Objectives MBO) 
tocusing form on which he establisFies objectives for the year* and criteria forejudging wheth^ir the 
Objectives are achieved. Further, each admlnlsfrator is developing a long-range planning doc»^me|rf 
called a Program Merp^^ndum in which he or she will lay out the pJans for the next three to five 

We conducted a baseline jdata gathering study %o that we would know vvhere we were when we s 
new prograrVis. We gathered, student achievement data and clitnate data v^thin alLof the schbohL The 
administrative staff was ffebfgani^ed in-order to ysign to the principal of each building and this is a 
strong bias t>f mine tK| authority and the responsibility for moviag his programs. In effects the 
principal is. captain of Ns ship. The curriculum^ leaders, the program managers and the 'supervisory who 
work toward improving the management of instructfon facilitate the priocipars achieving the go^ils of 
the scWboL . • ■ - % . 

IWiew. ifny role basically as setting priorities; providing leadership, stimulation and resourcesl and 
serving In a faciljtating role to the management structure"by seeking financial and human resources to 
. achieve the goals, Mosi importantly, given my backgrp^jndjn research and evaluation, I am as sure as I 
stand here bpfore^you that the future of education in terms of implementing^successful programs lies In 
the hands of the princlpahin eacti schodL - 



yeah' 
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> Ideal Roles ^ ^ 

^ - - - 

^Let*s take a brief look now at "Ideal" roles that can be played in the implementation of Right to Read. 

PrfncipaL The most crucial role is that of principal. As a manager of planned change, as a manager of 
the four subsystems in his^or her building, it is important that the principal have or acquire skills in 
planning, management, facilitation, problem solving, commurlication and decfsion making. The pr|incl' 
bal must know when and how to ask for help. None of us cih be all things to all men, so it is impoi^tant 
that we kno^/v our Mmitations and seek help ^nd informattan w - . - i 

A critical role of the principal is that he develop a vision of what the schbol ought to be at some future 
time. Then, he must have some charisma in order to lead effectively and to inspire his teachers!. He 
must help teachers to develop skills in assessing needs, specifying objectives for students and pro= 
viding feedback to the prrticipal regarding curriculum arid instructioTial materials, The principal has an 
important fmle to play In developing the role of the teacher. ^ 

Reading Specialist. I would view the reading specialist as a consultantto the principal, one who helps 
the principal sha^e the reading program in the building. The rea^ding specialist cannot assume the final 
authority; that has to be in the hands of the prIncipaL . " 

An important role for the reading specialist to play is that of consultant to teachers, conducting demon- 
stration lessons, co-teaching with teachers, supervising ahd Evaluating the program to improve it, 
assisting teachers to gather resources and testa and evaluating student learning. t 

Another important role for the^reading speciaiTst is to lead the reading curriculum devetopment effort 
under the direction of the principal. Also, this apeclalist should provide what I call the integrationist 
view of reading to the faculty, wg.rktng to Improve the us.e of reading skills in all academic areas, par- 
ticularly at the upper intermediate and secondary levels. The study skills must be developed effectively 
in each area. V , 
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The^principaj must hold the^ redding ipscialist accdunttfBle and effeq^ a very extthsive aAd good 
, working* nelationship with hirn or rter. ! ^ " ■ ^ . , / - 



Assistant Su^arlntendent ior Instfuptldn. Clearly this person must support and guide the principal in 
efforts to develop the.» program. TOe assistant fupertntendent .must act^as the, deyirs advocate^ 
ponstantly testing th^^prinblpal and ronductlng an Intrinsic evaruation to make sure the'^program efforts 
^ing together. 'What H^mpre^ he must make sure the principal has the vision of where he is going and 
. w^iy* and how he wi"!! krioW when he 'has arrived. , , ^ , 1 

The assistant superintendent jnust InsureMhat t^^e system as sf whole is moving, in the direction of doal 
achievement, particularly wfth respect to Veadrhg.'^He must work with all admlnistratofs to-^stimulate ^nd 
assist the formulation of ^ns to ensure coordinated movement toward the achievement of those go* 
And, he must cause evaluation — from needs assessment to program evaruatlon — to be conduct 
and reported. , ^ ' ^ - ' , 

Right to Read Diraotor' The Right ^to Read director must work with all of the relevant parties In 
school system from the principal to the central office staff and also with the public to explain the goal 
of Right to Rtead and to hilp each of them in whatever ways are necessary to plan and Implement^thog'e^ 
Right^to Read strategies developed 'by th.e task fprce. The Right to Read director must help to evaluate 
the impact of the program upon the most important clientele — the students,. The development of 
awarenesain the general pwblic/dbtaining involvement and building commitment is also a critical role._ 

To summarize what has been said with regard to the role of administration in the Right to R^ead effort, 
we must recognize first that everyone rn tome way is a manager. Implementing Right to ftead involves 
the management, of; planned change. The prime unit of change is the school and the key change agent is 
the principah There are tools available to guide the principal in the charfg^ process. Also, assistance is 
available from other personnel ff\ the various management roles. The principal must develop the skilte to' 
use the available human and mirterial resourcjes effectively. ^ ^ 

We should look^at the school as comprised of four subsystems with reading playing the integrative 
function. Reading then can' be viewed as perm.eating all of the information proceising activities of the 
school. * *B - > ' 

Finally, there are several roles that can be played to assist the Right^to Read eJfort. We looked atjdea|f 
roles of the principal, assistant superintendent, redding specialist and Right to Read director, I hope 
these ideas and ideals will prove helpful in providing /ou with background' foT*your work today and 
tomorrow. : 
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PROGRAMMING READING FAJLURE OUT OF EXISTENCE: 

ABRIEFFORTHE BELtEF - 

-—Hugh SchOBphberster 

My thesis is that those of gs vyho are vitally concerned with literacy need to be 'mindful 0! two popula- 
tions. We must be CQncerned about thosa'citizens in (|gr country who have failed obr educationaL 
^ system and those who have been failed by that system, You may have noted an advertlsament Jhat 
appeared recently In Newsweek magazine which reported that twenty-one million Americans over 
sixteen can *t read a want ad. Reading f want ad is, of coursti one of the tests of functional llterapy. This 
means that about fifteerf percent of our population over sl)^teen years of age have failed or bfy failed - 
by the existing system. We must be concerned:_mtoout the literacy need that exists here,^but it- 1^ just as 
important, if not more importantj that we become concerned with that system lest each new year 
continue to see an additional generation of reading failures produced to Join those who have been 
turned out in the past, . 

Dimensions of the Readihp Problem 

I n^ted the other day the statement' by Senator Beall Df Maryland who, together with Senator Eagleton 
from Missouri, was a^rincipal architect of Public Law 93-380, Title Vir, the National Reading Improve- 
rnent Act Senator Beall was addressing the chairman of the Senpte 'Appfopriafjons Subcommittee on 
Labor-HEW when he asked to quote from an article that appeared in the" Da//as Morning News.^ The 
statement was this: ' , . ' . j 

'^At commenqement exercises throughput the city recently, anywhere from 500 to 1,000 of 
Dallas' 9,000 graduating seniors, according to official estintates, walked across stages to be 
handed diplomas they could not read. Barely able to read, many will^wind up with poor jobs or 
no Jobs at all. Still in school, youngsters who are either unable to read at all or read only at the 
most elementary levei can^ be found in almost every one of Dallas' 43 secbndary sfchools. 
Dallas School Superintendent Nolan Estes has estimated more than 20,000 of the public 
school system's 70,000 setfaridary students read at least two or more years below grade level/* ^ 

^ Again, there are twb^dlmensions to our problem. We have those who have failed the system in the past 
Of been failed by the system, and we have those who are still in the system and on their way to failure. 
We must do something for both*pop^lations, b^it what? What might the answer be? 

Perhaps Leon.Lesslnger provides a olue. Lessinger saysjn his book, Every Kid a Winner: Accountability 
in Education.'on page 30: ' . ' . 

':Ttie point is rather 'to 'serve clear notice on the schools that society expects ail its chNdren to 
^ . learn at least the basic skills, that failures are to be regarded less as the fault of the child or of 
his background than of the school, and that the proper' response to failure (as pri^ncipals are 
fond of tilling miscreants) is not excuses but rjeform, and^ln this case reform b*y the.schools/' 

In other words, society is no longer willing to sit still and accept our explanations for pupil failure when 
they take such form asi^^he youngster is-black, or Indiao and ^pu know how little value Indians place on 
education beyond the third grade, or that the youngster's parents didn*t get beyond eighth grade or their 
dad earns less than $5,000 a year. Society Is not willing arry longer to accept those excuses. Someone 
once said education is the only operating system in America that blames rts products for its own 

Dr. 'Hugh Schoephoerster Is State Director of the Right to Read Effort in Minnesota, 
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failures. You never hear General Motors say the reason V^fy don't sell cars Is because the materliils th&t 
*they u^e are inferior, 

Lessinger also wrote, on page 15, this- 

''A failing school, no matter how bravely administered, is still a falling schooU To get the 
results that parents, their representatives, and even students are rightly demanding, we must 
learn how to change. * 

A recent United States Office of Education briefing paper said it this way: 

"Right to Read concernp itself with more than the present. It Is concerned also about what 
tomorrow will look like if measures are not taken to change the 3^tem^hich,allows illiterate^ 
people to come out of our schools. 




T It was stated In another USOE briefing paperr % , 

"Might to Read Is an educatlon'reform pbgrarn Ih the area of reading' 

What is the comnjon refrain in these four, citations? A^/e are going to have to do somethlngJ^ut the 
system! We are going to hays to -reform thm systemf We are goint to have to change the system! No 
lopger ctfn we Justify ministering to an e)<jsting ^stem that allows so many Illiterates to come out of its 
sqhpols every yfar. 

Of course, the question naturally follows, "Change to what?" I would like to suggest that perhaps the 
ans^^f r ts best^Btated in this publication, Reading D/sord^fs in the United Ststes: A Report of the HEW 
Natictn^l Ads/lsdry Committee on Dyslexia and Related Reading Disorder. On page 34, it is said this way: 

'There are two theoretical .approaches that might betaken in an effort to eliminate reading 
failure. Thay fjll into two general categories: 1) Improvement of regular classroom instruction 
50 that no child will fail; or 2) the development of supplementary programs whereby those 
actually failing reading can be recognized at the earllfst possible moment so that Immediate 
intervention can occur. Ideally, regular classroom inst^uGtion, should be of a quality to insure r 
that no child falls, thus rendering supplementary programs unnecemsary. However, the fact is^ 
that some 15% of alt children^today kre^falHt^ refers so ©it^h -idhbol system Is thus ' 
presented with the problem of handling a large proportion of those studerils who are already ^ 
or about to be stricken from the mainstream of the edufcational process " ' ^ - 

- ' . . ; . . " ' " ' ■ - * ' .V 

Just think! We have fifty-one and a.h^.million youngsters in our schools in this country and unless 
something dramatic occurs we can fully expect that eight million will leave the system to Join those 
twenty-one million that are already but there, ' . 

- Need for Reform 

Change Is needed. Cimnge to what? Change to the type of system that priVents failure,l(^hat wtf'so 
desperately need isy4 failure-proof, zero-defect type of program which could become the precursor of a 
failure-proof, zero defect kind of educational system. Why do people have to fail? 

Is this going to be^easy? Of course not. Any type of reform Is extremely difficult, Lessinger spoke to that 
point also when he quoted John Gardner; the present chairman of Common Cause and the forfltfT 
secretary of HEW who wrote In his book. Wo Easy Vlotorles: 

I'We are poor at problem-solving that requires the revision of social structures, the.renewal of 
institutions, the invention of new human arFangements, Not only are the problems in this 
realm exceedingly complex, but In sbme cases we are rather strongly motivated not to solve 
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__Jh0rn. Solvlhg them. would endanger old familiar ways of doing tilings. Painful stalemates in ' 
public policy are caused by the tenden'cy of outworn institutions ^th to resist reforms from 
within, and, in th^ case of a near monopoly, to discourage the rise m competitors,'' 

The three points I have thus far attempted to m*ake are (1) we need a reform program, (2) the reform that 
we are seeking is the prevention of failure, and (3) we recognize th^t achieving reform Is difficult. 

Now we know that no one wants to "preside over a failure. No one wants to know' that he or she is 
destined to fail right from the very beginning. There has to be something that gives us hopQ, thaf gives 
*us reason td bflieve that it can be made better, tb^ things can be different.' We %!l need ai star fo which 
we can hitch our wagon, ^ ^ r- 

. Reading Currieuiunau. 



Well I believe, I replly believe, that there are reasons that g>ve us hope that we can turn this thing 
around, There is a basis for the'belief that failure-proof reading prpgfam is possible, and It has to do 
with curriculum, the way curriculum is ordered, and the fundamental instructional and organizational 
implications of a curriculum that is so ordered. "Let me try to explain what I mean. 

Deflnrrig the Scope of the Curriculum - * , 

Suppose we were to write'a curriculum, S^ou know the time-honored definition of.\A^hat a curriculum is: 
all of the educational experiences for which the school assumes the responsibility of providing to 
youngsters. I don't care if you read Beck, Cook, ^and Kear ogy; Smith, Stanley, and Shores; Taba; or 
Ragah; they all rfefine curriculum the same way, A reading^irrlculum therefore consists of all those 
educati_onal experiences that we believe an individual must'ffive in order that that individual may come 
to be able to read. Those educationarexperiences are those elements a person needs to learn, 

Knowladga. Suppose we are golng^ to write this curriculum In reading, We would probably begin by 
asking ourselves three fundamental questions. The first question might be, "What are the things that a 
person will have to know in order to read? What kind of factf, what kind of knowledge, what Information 
must a person have in order to read?" For example, when I see this mark called the period of Ellipsis, I 
have to know that that mark canjndicate that one or more words have been omitted in a direct quotation 
or that it can indicate that someone stopped In their talking of their o^n^yplition or Because they were 
interruptedi ' 

Or, when I see this mark called a virgule, I need tp kj^ow that this mark can mean the same thing as does 
the word "or". For example, you may come to the doctor's office on Monday/Tuesday. Yo^ have a 
choice, You may come on eithier of those two days, Now that's knowl^ge, i^ri't it? That's information. 
That's fact^ A reader also needs to know that this mark cap mean the same thfc^ as does the word "per" 
as in the illustration, "He traveled down th# street at 35 miles/hour." That'&^kr^p/ledge, isn't it? A reader 
aiso 'needs to know that the mark is used to indicate the end of a line o4 po^^^vhen the lines of a poem 
are written Siicces&ively rather than having each new line of poetry on a se&rate line, What separates 
the lines of a poem? Sure, a virgule does. ^ ' = ^ ' 



Or? when I see* this particular letter, the 'grapheme "s," if I am going to be a re^er, I have gbt to know 
that the lefter stands for the sound that I hear Ai the beginning^ of sip. I heed to &ow that the letter can 
stand for the sound that I hear at4he end of his. halso need to know. that thatT^er can stand for the 
sound that I hear at the beginning of sure. I also need to know that thai letter can stgnd for the sound, 
that I hear in the middle of occasion. Four different sounds to be associated' with one particular form. A 
read^l' needs to know four phonenros ior this single grapheme. If we answer the question fully, "What 
are all of the things that a person will have to know In order to rfad?" we will come up with a very long 
list. ' • 




Skills. Bt/t you know that reading Is more than just knowingihi;r>^iH:^BlS^dof^g th^ You all have 
ohridren who know their phonics yet are incapable of using th^t^^l^l^pfJette^^ associations 
to decode words. So we must ask -ourselvfes a second qu6$tltt»y'^^^a^^^ to all Of these things a 
perso{i needs 1o know, what are all of the things that a pe^sbf^^\^^U|^efd tq btf abla^to do? What kinds of' 
skill$ does a^person need to have? What kinds of strategies,^tlGynl3^e/tools person need to 
have in order to read?" When I come to a word that contains this rp^^ular letter, how do T go about 
Independently determining which of the four sounds that 1 knowHhfs- Jtetter,^ can repf#sent is th^ 
^ souhd that the letter represents in this particular wsrd? I hav# got to kfloW how?,to do thati Or, how do I 
go about determining which of the three meanings a virgule can have is th,fe n|e3ning th^t the virgule 
, reprasents by the way the author elected to use this ps^tjcular punctuati&rV^fta^^^ I have-got to have'a 
way ofjdoing that. Or, when I come to the metaphor, "Billy, you are a monk^^jbr^^ '*Daddy/is ah old bear 
tonight," how do Tgo about determining which of the several meanings eapH of 1hese r/ietaphofs can 
have is the meaning that the author had in mind when he chose to use that'lirticular Sit of non-literal 
language? I have got to have a strategy, a scheme, a technique for doingalhit,:SQ,.when we answer 
the question fully, 'What are all of the things a person will naed to be able *dq..tfa?' '".and add that list to 
the fDrior list of all of the things that a person will need to J<now, the list of%hfit gi*pefson needs to learn 
in order to read is considerably lengthenecl. 

^ Attitudes. But we also know that reading js more than Just knowing and doing. It is also feeling. We 
hear a great deal about the affective consequences of what it Is we do to and with youngsters. You have 
heard the expression that a person who can read but who doesn't is no better off than one^who can't. 
We need \a be concerned not only that we produce Individuals who can read, but that we produce' ' 
indlvlduali who do read, who develop an abiding interest m readinfl quallty%ading material for inform^-^' 
tion and enjoyment. VVe need youngsters who have a conscience relative to reading so that when they 
come to a word they don't know they won't skip it, but they wilf invest the time to decode It or If it's a 
word that represents a meaning that is unknown to them they will invest the time to learn that additional 
meaning, Jhafs conscience, an attitude, a^way of feeling. A few years ago we said attitude is caught 
and not taught. We don't believe that any more. We believe we can teach attitude just as surely as we 
can teach letter-sound associations. It is important that wq do all of these things we need to do in order 
that youngsters come to feel good about themselves and that they come to feel good about reading. 

We believe that when you answer those three questions fully:, ^A/hatlare all. of the things a person 1) 
needs to know in ordento read, 2) needs to be able to do in order to read, and 3) that we would like for 
people to fee/ as they learn to read, in essence you have defined, have you not, the magnitude of the 
reading curriculum. You have determined the scope of the reading curriculum, you have determined the 
taxonomy of the reading curriculum, you have determined the array which constituffis the reading cur- 
riculum^ you have determined the parameters of the reading curriculum. You, In essence, have deter- 
mined what it is that stands between illiteracy and literacy. This is what a person needs to learnih order 
to readTAnd t^here is nothing so esoteric about this, so difficult, so mystical, that no one can unc^erstand 
it or only a chosen few can understand. And there is nothing infinite about this.Jt is a very finite kind of 
thing. Jt is not a never-ending ja'bk. Eventually you will get the last thing taught, So all this is a listing of . 
what l^,is that a person. needs to learn in order to read. That Is what a reading curriculum is. Curriculum 
is the , "what" of education. The purpose of instruction, of course, is for^the teacher to bring the 
youngjter and the curriculum together. It is as simple as that., 

' Sequancing the Elemants of the CurrlouJum ^ 

The job that you have Just finished, the defining o.f the elements of the curriculum. Is the easy job. The 
next jpb is much harder. It is obvious that nbt all of this that must be learned can be learned concur-. 
rentl/.^'So what we ^ust do next is to d^ermine the order ih which all of these things are to be learned. 
J, We have got to sequence the ifcope of our curriculum. , 
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In the order'of difficulty. Curriculum writers will tell you that theoretically there are three different 
ways of sequencing currloulurrl. One way, of course. Is for the authorship to look at all of this that needs 
to be learned and to ask itself the question, **Of these things that a person needs to learn, what are the 
things that ^o.uld seem to be not too hard, notjoo^asy, for youngsters of average aptitude whg are five 
years Qf age?'' because those are the things that we are golT^g4o=ask tha^klodfiigart^ teach. 
Then It would ask itself the question, "Of those things that remain, what would be the things, the^ 
elements, that would seem to be not too hard, not too easy, for youngsters of average aptitude who pre 
six years of age to learn?" because those are the things we are going to ask the first grade teaeher to 
teach, hjow, here's an example of sequencing curriculum by attempting to match the adjudged difficulty 
of' the learning with th© adjudged ability of the learner. Is this the way reading curriculum Is sequenced? 
Of course not. Social studies currfcuJum, yes; reading curriculum, no. In social studies, for example, in 
grade one we ask the teacher to teach things dealjng with hpme and family; in grade 2, the neighbor- 
hood; grade 3, the community; grade 4, the^tate; grad&5, the nation; and in grade 6, the world. There is 
angexample of sequencing curriculum by attempting to take into account the difficujity of the learning^ 
inWthe ability of the learner, the ide^eing that young children cannot handle matters that are strange 
^Spatially and tennipdrally. Young b^hlldren can't deal with the idea of something that Js 200 miles away, 
2,000 rtiiTes away, 240,000 mHes awayr92 mMilon mi4es away. Five and six-year-old youngsters can't deal 
with those kinds of matters so- we don't deal with locations removed fr'om the immediate when working ' 
with ypung children. No, we deal with the immediate — something that is right here. That's, why we start 
with home and family, the neighborhood. They are right here. As youngsters b^cbme' older and as they 
are able to comprehend the idea of space, we start talking about locations that are niiles away. Also, 
five-year-olds and six-year-olds can't think in terms of last month, last year, 100 years ago, 200 years ago 
when America received its independence, 2,000 years ago. Young^chlldren simply cannot handle the 
idea of time, so consequently in social studies wh^en working with young children we deal with matters 
that are occurring presently. As children become older they can begin to handle matters which are 
stTange temporally. ' ' \ ^ 

I believe very strongly that we have got to strike from our vocabulary the contention that some currl- 
culums are too hard for youngsters. Stop and^hink about It. How would you makq sofnething that is hard 
easy? Sure, you leave out the hard stuff, don't you? !t would be simple to make a reading curriculum ea^y. 
Leave out Jhe phonics, leave out the vowels. There are many teachers who say I am going to have to skip 
Ah\&, it Js too hard. Don't buy this curriculum or that curriculum because it Is too hard. Analyze tNat 
contentlon/Sure, there are a lot of things that are hard that could be left out or put off. Roman numerals 
is an example. Even the Romans^had trouble with Roman numerals. We are not going to be any worse 
off if we leave out Roman numerals, believe me. But there are other things that are very, very hard that 
are Important. They are critical and they are critfcal early. They can't be left out. They can't be put off. 
For example. If phonics Is a means to an end, if you defer the means, you defer the end, don't yoLf? If 
you want to put Off phonics till a youngster is 7, 8, 9, 10 years old you are putting off until a youngster Is 
7, 8, 9, 10 years old the time that a youngster can begin to read for himself. You are deferring his inde= 
pdndence, and, as you know. If you Want youngsters to be able to read to learn, they first have to learn 
to read. So we reject the idea that as far as learning to read Is concerned, we need to take into account 
difficulty as a factor. It Is a moot point. It is an Issue that Is acffdemic. If it is important even though it is 
hard, and if It Is Important early, you have to face up to it. 

Without question, the hardest thing an individual has to learn in order to read is to un^rstand what is 
meant by the beginning sound of the word. That is one of the first things a person will have to learn If he 
or she is aver going to learn to read. You see„to a five year old, "baby" Is a sound. A four year old or five 
year old doesn't, know that baby has four phonemes, one of which is the initial sound, one of which Is 
the final sound, and that there are a couple of nxedlal sounds. It is easy to teach youngsters what is 
meani by the beginning letter of a word because you can see that. But you can't see the beginning 
sound of a j^ord. It' is highly^ abstract, and yet youngsters cannot learn their letter^sound ■associations, 
they cannot jearn their phonics, unless they' understand what Is meant by the beginnjnq sound of the 



^ .word for the sirmple raapon^that all the Instructional talk we use am teacherjin putting together sound 
"and form always nriakes reference to sound jn a partic 

Now the point I am trying to make Is-t+i^t we do not take jnto account whither the learning is 'hardr or 
easy when'sequencing reading curriculum. Income other:curriculum areas * yes; in Social studies, yes* 
but not In'-teading. I wish that wq, as leaders — principals, reading directors — would be yery, very 
reluctant to accept the oontention^df others that something is too hard and consequently should be left 
out or put off. If it is hard and unimportant, that is another issue. Fractions come close to that — 
dividing fractions or multipkying fractions. How many times would you, were it not for the fact tha|^you 
are a teacher, be doing mucK rtiultiplying of fractions? Certainly third grade children, do not have 
qcipasion to do much manipulating of fractions, yet that Is where fractions are usuaily taught, ^ 

In the order off litiljty. I sugg6s^ted that that there are three ways of sequenfcing curriculum. What might 
the second way be? Yes, the authorship looks at all of what Qeeds.to be learned and asks itself .the 
question, "Of all of these things that we want a person tp iearn, what are the things that will be most 
useful at each particular age and grade?" Some of our spelling curriculums are sequenaed on lhat 
basis, aren*t they? What determines whether a spelling word is taught in grade 6 or in grade 2? Qr 
perhaps we should first ask the question, "What determines whethera word is taught In spelling at all?" 
We have appraxlmately 450,000 words in our language, and a typical grade 2 through 6 spelling curricu- 
lum presents about 2,100, The typical grade 2-8 spelling program presents about 3,200. That^ means 
448,000 or 447,000 words in our language don't even make it. Our spelling vocabulary is the smallest of 
our vocabularies, isn't it? As you know, one out of every ten vyords that we write is one of three words: A 
and> the. One out of every? four words that/we write is one of a imall group of 10 words. Ypu don't have to 
learn how to spell a lot of words if you learn how to spell the right words. As far as our wVlting 
vocabulary is concerned words do have relative value. Studies show that the 2,000 most impoftant 
words and their repetitions account for about 95 percent of the words that we will write In a lifetime. The 
other 5 perceht wjll be made up'of words-that are peculiar to us because of the job lhat we hold, where 
'we live, how much our income eventually comes to be, and other such factors -My point is^that. if you 
believe that in spelling youngsters should learn how to spell the most useful words, we do have studies 
that have -^identff led what tjiose words are that people most pften use In the }/vrltjng that they do as 
youngsters and as adults. Those are the words that mal^e it into the curriculum'. What then determines 
the orderT^Sure, those same studies are used to deternrilne what the words are t^at youngsters in grade 
2, for example, seem to 'use in the writing that they need to do bajh in and out of school. What are the ^ 
words that youngsters 12 years of age and in 6th grade seem tp^have the greatest need for using to 
execute the writing demands placed^pon them in and out of school? Is this the way a reading curricu- 
lum is sequenced by taking into account the adjudged usefulness of the elements of the curriculum^^ 
No! ^ ' ' 



In a logioil order. Bo that bririgs us^ to the third way apd this is the way we believe reading curricu- 
lum is sequenced.^ T^e authorship looks at all of this that needs' to be learned and asks itself the 
question, '*WhatMs it trat a youngster needs to know first? What Is it that is subprdinate to any of that 
which remains? What Ts it that when known would ready ihe youngster for any of those things that 
might folHow? A decision is made. The authorship looks at the total array and says. '*Ye&, these things 
right here, they have to be'learned lirst. If a person knows this, he would then have fhe background to be 
able to learn some of these other things, so these things right here come first," Sonne of these dre 
skills. Some constitute knowledge, information, fact. Some represent the rudiments of attitudes. We 
might call all of this Level I, 6r A, or pre-reading, or Alpha, or the Green LeveL We can call It anything, 
but what we are sayi/ig is that this needs to coma first. 

Then the authorship looks at that which remains of )th% total array and asks itself the question, '*if a 
person knows'this, then, of that which remains, what should he be able to learn?^' Another decision is' 
made.'YeSi if this is known, a person should be ready* should have the background, the wherewithal 
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Ho^be able to learn this. Why don't we call this Level ]I^or B^or PP1,^ it Beta, or call it the 

kk^Z^P really doesn^make any difference what we call it/Then, ^f a person knows this level and 
iVelrhe-gjTOulc^-be-able-^^^^ 

Unti[eveiVlastp.^posadelem^ ' 
. \ , Significance of Curriculum Sequence 

Mieve that the way curricul urn is ordered has funaamehtal ln§,truotional and organizational implU ' 
s which in the past hAve^baen largely ignored^ but need- to bi highly^ regarded, and, if highly 
l©d,_would^aive_Qs_ourLgr^^ 

:his t^t we are building. It is about th© only thing left that we haven't tried. We believe that if we " 
igin iVistructlonally and organizationally to takfe into account the significance of-the way-curri» 
Jssequenced, we might be able to bring about almost to^falliteracyV ^ '.^^ ^ 

:tlanalimplications . 

isn't a person in this roorn who would expect that a youngster who had been taugh* to add and 
lied to learn to add and then: went on to mul^fication jA/ouIci learn to multiply. There isn't a 
I in this room who would expect that a youngst^who. had beam taught tojsubtract and had failed 
y g jubtractan d then yvent on to^ivislon wouiS successfull v learn to divide^The re isn't a pirsbn 
i> I am sure, who would beliaye that a youngstar who had failed to learn how to add, subtract, 
fy and divide whole numbers could go on to Rational numbers, fractions, and become t successful 
subtracter, multiplier, and divider of fractions because we know that one does precede the other, 
ere is an order. ^ ' , f 

jt saying that therejs a universal sequenoe in reading because there isn't. You can start out in 
I .with words or you can start with letters. If you start with letters you can begin with vdwels or 
n begin with consonants. But, what I am saying, what we are^saying, is that there is an order, 
I irttegrity embodied into the curriculum to which yoJ have connmitted yourself which typically In 
.t Jaai^been so lightly regarde'd as to be virtually disregarded. It has been a no-account factor. If it 
that ¥ person does need t?^ know f/?/s in order to be able to learn %ff,^w is it;that shauid^etwr^^ 
hen that person gtould advance from this le^el to that level? Is it When this has been taught? Of 
not! It is when thlf^has^been /earned. If it Is ih fact'tpue that a person needs to know this and this 
r to be able to learn -a thtM-.^^^^ what'^determines vvhen a-pet^on. is advanced from 

el to the next level? VVhen thislias been taught? Of course not! It is when this ha$ been learned/ 

strongly that the only signiljcange of Level 2 is that It comes after 1 and before. 3 ' 
pf^whethar you are 6, 16, or 66. The teaphiag of reading i^M^l^nt because of^ the age of 

in nWeds to learn the same things m a 



nt. A 66 year old illiteraje man nteeds to learn the same things m a ^par^old illiterate boy. Sure, 
i //Vfe to read will differ because of age and grade,r^but the-act of reading does not differ' and 
nes we err by thinking that in order to read, senior high school students need to be taught some- " 
ifferent_frorTi_:what3jjrst_grader-neids4o^ beJaugbt.That2js^n3l^true,-A 16-year-old-meets-the--- 
nds of words as ajirst grade youngster. The process of reading is no dlf|erent; ^ 

or mastery. Every bureauGracy becomes decadent and a sure s^Wof^decadencerof 
e become more concerned with the means than wilh the erids^ In i^u cation this ig exemgjified^ 
re become more concerned, about whether we taught somethr^nhan weather it has been 
Teaching is^ easy. Jt Is. not difficult to teach. But, to get some youngsters tbsl earn, that's not 
e need to begin to be conQerned not* about teaching done butjearning acpomplif had. Wa feel 
Dngly.that in Qurrlculums that are sequenced logically, youngsters need to be ad^nced not on 
s of the rate at whi.ch they are taught, but, conversely, tHey'need to be advanced on fhe b6sis of 
at which th^y are'ablf to iiarn. Liiirnin^ is an absolute. You don^t half-leprn somethin'gv^For In- 
you cari't half-learn your vowels, you can 1 compromis ^ 

' 'V ' ' ' ' ' 
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upon th© learning of all prior units, f he success of mastery learning, strategies in sequentialJy ' 
\ ' - learned subjects is Gas<ly explained. The learning of any sequential subject depends upon the S 
learning oj each of its units. If at each stage in the sequence the student learns the material , 
upSn jWhich the next unit builds, then his learning throughout the seq^uence is likely. to be 
- adequate. However,^ if he fails^to-leprn at one-stage-and his learning-dlfflculties-are not- - 
resolved, he will probably fail to learn the unit art the next stage andrconsequently, all sub- 
/- sequeri! units* Mastery. approatherf,^ py.meanrtsf supplementary feedback/corrective proce- 
dures, Insures the learning of each ujhit 4nd hence adequate learning of the entire subject." 

From pag%t95 of the same publication we read: . . 

"The most suceesifuL strategies have supplemented group-based, classroom instruction with - 
nfeedbadk/correction procedures. If a school subject is presented as a sequence of learning ^ 
units, ' then thorough mastery of^the earliest units, with the. help .of ^feedback/correcti1^n 
devices, jvi I Lmakf student learning^XiPltr units faor e^ejff ective, effiolent^ and progressivel y - 
less dependent on these devices.^V ^ ^' . 

In other wdrds, though you may^Vtiink that the youngstera>are-moving initially so very, very slow, it will 
be mqre than compensated for by how fast they will be able to move later on if they are taught for V 
mastery in the very beginning, . T ' ^ 

People, weiare premising the belief that the way a curriculurn is sequenced does not suggBst the need 
to teach for mastery, it demands it. Listen to what Schubert and Torgerson say about that point on page 

' / - ^ , ^ / 

. . "The Authors contend*that a primary grade program which insures total mastery of the basic . - | 

. " V reading: skills of word recognition and word analysis will preclude, in a large measure, later; 1 

re^ng failure^. Mastery of these basic skills provides a sound foundation for ^ ■ 

niajpiry of the vast hierachy of new reading skills." . ^ . ^ 

On p^ge 6 we read; ^ / - . 

"Total mastery of the reading skills must be maintained at all levels so thaj/the frustration 
level of Instruction is avoided." f; *^ ^ / 

When you teach for masler^, pupils are always at the right spot, aren't they? They are always correctly, 
placed in this taxonomy, aren't they? They are always jpMy f^^ of learning, aren't 

^they?^Why?^Beeause^hey^have^learned^ 

teach for rnastery, you never have a mlsplaged youngster. You never/haye a^ungster belfig taught at 



;'his recreatbry level or frustratIor| level. 

Keep jn TUlqd that youngsters need to be advanced through their cLfthculum on the basis of the rate at 
which they: learn. Don't say that kids can't learn; that this is too har^. Bookg don't turn those pages, 
thernselyes. It is the teacher that directs the ypungster to go^n Jo thfeliext thing to be taught. My point 

Js that thesiteachers should nbtjssue;that tjirectlvp untestf^hat was focused Upon previqusly has. In 

^fact, been learned. 
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; On page 13/SchtJb#rtwidTofgerson continue: r_ ^ * _. ~- @?t^^ 

ski M . Th e §lo wriearpil n g child3«lrdlB introduced to material before these foundational skills are^ ^ r 
^t~LJ^_;i,^^^^'\!} hahdyilj ejcpertenca a hopeless senseoffalliira.!' \ " _ .... . V ? 

On page 22: .^^^ ^ ^""^"'T ^-^^ - ^ -.-j-*-! j,. - 

' : ^ - ^ ^ \ ■ - ?<^fiP^?S: 

"A basis oauie of Jailure In reading stems from pfomoting a child from one grade into the ne^ct- - - - 
When his basic^vocabulary IS at a leve[ of mastery o^9p%^ or less Tea cfhgrgj n jha' primary 11^.1^!;^$^ 
-"'-^igrades should strive for 106%"mastery of word recognition and word attack-^skfris:" "-'-"^ -.^r™-^:^ 

On page 23* . . 

**The golden^ era for prevention is in the primah^ grades/ In these grades the taacher should 
adopt a goal of complete mastery of the readmg skllfs taught at each level. This Is t 
prevention Introducing new and more difficult material to a primary grade chjj[d before he has • 
mastered the current vocaEJulary Ignores the^ first step in a program of p'raventlon. This 
common practice results in a rapid accumujation of difficulties whilsh causes loss of interest, 
absence of growth, lowered mastery, and ultimate failure," ' . . 

The -irnpjication , is obvious^ A rtpdrng fai lu re is general ly^ made and not born. And how, do you rndke a 
reading failure? By advancing him/her through a reading curriculum that Is sequenoed logically on the , 
basis of the rate at which he/she is taught. . ^ ■ / ; 

Let time the variable. If we are goirig lo adapt a commitment to teaching for mastery, we are going - 
to have to treat time differently. We have got to begin to think in terms of time as a variable in ^ 
instruction. Teachmg for mastery ia saying' that time must be a variable.;^ you ask yourself the question, 
'•What typically has determined in the past when we terminate Instruction?" When is it that we stop ^ ^ < 
peaching the kids something? It's the calendar or the clocks isnl it? You ask a superlntendeht how his 
district. is organized. 'What will he say? He .will say 6^3-3, 8-4, 4-4-4/ He will respond In terms of a finite 
number of years. A^e thin in terms of 182 day school years. W^think in terms of 330 minutes in thB ; 
school day In grade 1, ^'360 mmytes in the school day in grade 2. We speak in terms of semester courses. 
We speak in terms of six-w.^ek social , studies units. We speak in terms of spendirig this Wee^^on the list i, ' 
of spelling words. W^^gpeak in terms of spending today teaching youngsters how to use i^/ia// and w///. ^ 
. correctly in their speaking and writiqg. We talk about spending as long on the short sound of "e" as 
there are lessons in the teacher's guioe on the short sound of "e". Now these are all examples of time 
as a constant, ands^hen you are working with pupils, when our client population differs in terms of how 
much time they require until they finally learnp this is vyhere we have difficulty applyi.ng a mastery 
learning atrategy., As '^you know, there are some of our, yogngsters who know what it is that we are 
pipposing for teaching^:beforp we get there^here are Ihose w^o^o learn as a result of what we^teach, 
butlrteif^ aM^ilso fheyTilve frinallipM 

When we speak of nriaking time th^variable, vya>are not spfeaking of merely/more time to pass out more 
practice material. That's not the answer,; but wt need more time for the good teacher to search for just 
the right wbrds to "bring about under^^^^^^^ said something to the effect that anything can be 

taught tp anybody at any age in an intetlectually respectable f^ translate what it is that we 

want tiji persorr to iearn Injtd the language that can be underBtood. That's dur4^slQ problem/ It i^ 
one of instructional talk: **How do iflh^ly say this so that you will finally get ir^What are some other 
words that I can use? What are pdnrte additipnal words that I can use? How cah ^r put those words 
jtogfether in a differeht way so that wfi^'llwanf you to learn will ^come clear and evident?' ■ You see to 
'db this riequires considerably more time than most teachei^ generally have./Teachers and pupils have 
>far too long been defeated by a syslern that has not allowed what both knoW Is so. desperately needed 
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IS^I^"?^ more time for the good teacher to ^end with those yourigstera.whb hayfi-in^^ yet gottOTrit.^ '^^^^^^^^ 



^^^^^P^O^^Snt> VVith curriculum and time as coristants, the variable is aGhle^l■|nent which is s^^ 

When you are working with.a client population that dilffits^ terms of how much 
ygl^-^Mrtime It leam, there are top many for whom instruction ends bef<(reJear3ing occurs. Here's ;a% 
youngster Who never seems to get it. the first time; the secon It takes^im twice liS?^ 



long to learn half as much. Then yoU have those who can learn in an avirage amount dHim^^ And you 
V/do have so:me yOMngst^rs'who can learn twice as much'in half as much time. With tirh¥^as a constant; ^ 
— you are bound \6 have siome who will leam:aa-a:result of.the.time^hat you^spand-b^ 
,s. have those who at tha'and of this fixed amount of time have not yet learned and so those youngsters 

V 'Se ^^^^ ^^Bn >afd vanced as a group to attenript to leam something else, the successful le^irning of which is 

;f-0f^^eSB two roles Kaytf tp be changed. Achlayement has to be a constartf and thus timS must beGorna the 

'i^^ differ In how much time they require. I shotild also haste^^^ 

^:;=^!£:.4?!=^k® an absolute. Jha tandfnGy of ^ 

^^l^^^ "^ ^ the kid tjp 

'Xi ' *o the-* ;^bs6^ute : Most of us do have empathy for youngsters who have difficulty^ learni ng sb the 
, y - tendency might exist for us not to expect them to learn so much. We might think that because the 
T'vowels are hardrwe wiir leave the vowels out/ We might thirik that a- good concesstofvtb rhake;is to 
: 1, 1 j^xpect a pupil to learn onl^^^^^ the vowels or to learn the vowels oniy Half as well. The criterion is set at 
I 60 percent rather than i dp percent. Believe nrie, this is fatai in a curriculum area that is sequenced 
^C, logical ly/ lf vowels are important in order to read, aren't vowels for someone who has difficulty learning 
just as important? Doesn't a slow learner need to know as many yowela as the fast learner? Of course, If 
' '..J il^ou expect that both are going t6 read. Maybe in social" studies you can have different standards of 
- ' t e^cpectancy, but in skill subiects where you are teaching somebody how to do something; you cannot. 
\ Mastery has to be just that. \- ■■ ■ ^ '\ ^ / 

V.' ..-.^ . ^or *°° lon^, teachers have been conditioned to apply the principle of the greatest good for the greatest 
I'- ; number They say to them sel ves: "Maxine seems^to be on the verge of getting it," dr, "My low group 
^eems to be on the verge of getting it, if only I had more time for them. But, goodness, r have 29 other 
' ^ kids or I have 3 other reading groups and to spend sSiy more time with Maxine or with this faroup is 
. . floing to uhnecessarily hold those ot^|rS vback^o what I arn going to say to Maxine or this group is that 
} . we are' going to have to go pn/* I teH^them to try harder, that they will get it later, but, of course, later 
never comes. At that moment, a failure Is being|born. That is ah example of how a teacher is defeated 
■ and a kid is defeated by a system that did not allow what both knew was so desperately needed and that ; 
: was more time to work with an individual or group). : •■ r"'"^ ■ / 

> The amount of time that is made available for i instruction in our schools is what we believe youngsters 
of average aptitude will require. How come we spend two hours a gay teaching reading in, grades 1-2-3 
, . iri grades 4-5-6? How d id thos^^^^^^^ allqcatioris Ivqivfe? The answer is that v^^ 
\ ' that" youngs^ is rriore 

. ,time than the youngsters of above-average aptitude would require, and it is not nearly enough time for 
\ those with below-average aptitude. One of the greatest problems we face is the fact that people do not 
i understand what grade level means. They do not understand grade level is a mid-point; It is not a base 
lin#. Grade level is where we expect youngsters of average aptitude to be at the end of a fi)Cefl amount of . 
: : r time. It is impossible to .get every kid up to grade level unless for these who are below-average in apti- 
• tude we find * lot of additional insfrufctiqnaLtlme. You should fully expect that at the end of the first 
^ , grade,^<ine-third to one-fourth: of your first grade jft will not have^astered the first grade reading 
• . curric'ul qigh-if ■ they haVe been taught for mastery. We ^re presently giving the amount of tirrie that we 
' ' believe will be totally consumed for youngsters of averagS aptitude in order to achieve the objective, ' " 
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Humanize education,, We hear'^a great deal.about 'the need to humanize edubation*^and Ibaliaye the 
Idaa jlMasterv laamlhgjsjhe most,!^^^^ 

bslieve^harPare more a^^ mastery than we could aver imagine; When you h^^ 



3^^^failure^ow canyou h^lp but feel gooj^ ab^ what Bloomns saymg:-, , - \ ^ 

^Bor the past century, we have assumed that hjastery of ^ subject is possible for only a * . 

;^|^"minority of students. Thus we have adjusted out-grading system, to allow only a small ' ' 
i# percentage oiVstudents (no matker how.carefully selepted) to receive the grade of A, Even if -a ' 



only because o 
"Mastery must 




group of students learns to ajhigher level than a previous group, we still persist^ri awarding 
A*s or;masteryyecogrtition_to-pnly>the't^s^P"7-or 10 percent/Mastery'artdYecognitioh^fif maWerfT^^^^ 
ia unattarnfablej to ttTjBi majority of^itude^ present /elat^ye grading system — but 

the^way we, have rigged'tha educational system. « , 

iDe anjptDjective recognition by the student of his own cornpeten'ce'and a public 
raeognition by the sphool or s6ciety. Regardless of hovv much the py pi I has learned, If he is 
d^eniad public racQgnitioh in the form^pf appropriate eerfjfitfation^^ he . 

i^ipj^ome to bpUeye that ha iB Ina^ thatr^;:; 
heTias control oyar^hat It Is that has l^ep laught. Hferriust^fTTe to reiali v 

oari-do what the put) ject requires. - ^ 

' ' ^ ' , - .■ .. . ^^^^^ 



1¥^yaiuatloq sysleml 
: stud^^nt of his mastery of a subject, he;vvi II cpme 
. r has irtaatare^ a subject ar>d received bpth subjective ahdjobjedtive evlden his mastery^ 
: there are profounti Ghangas;^in,his viey^ of hirriself and^he ^utfejR^^ the clearest 

evidenoelof change Is that He deyelops iKteir^st in the subjetotji^ It 
: vand desiresmore pfr it^ To do \veli in a subjac 

olosiBS it ;The itudent desires soma corvtrpi over his ehyiforiment ah^ subjept 
' gives him some cdritrol over at least part of-hiCfenvirbnmeht; lntar^^^ 
a cause and ^eaulrNof Its rha^tary. BecaLisa I rhastered it j likejt jarta l like Jt becaUite Vhave- 
maiteredlt. Mo forfurther learning Is arvlJTiporfant result of rftfeist^fy;'^ ' 

Mastery laarnipfg can be b^e of the most powerful sources of mentarheiilthv QIa^^ says that therfe are 
tvAfO condltjops thaft the human psyche simply cAnnot tolerate and thjOSa are loneliness and failure. The ^ 
human being can accept Just about anything else but not failure and lohelinessvThere are^a lot of pebpie^^^ 
who alact^ be alone, but mey doh*t elect to be lonely. And no orie wants ;tpifail, Kam convinced that- 
painful and frustrating sonool learning : ax0erlanees exacerbate; many of the neurotic syrnptoms v 
exhibitad by high school' and icollege Students. How would you like to^me to school ;far ten or e^ev^n ^ 
yearSi day; after day, fully expecting not to learn because you have rteyer learned in past? FVequent 

•^ailqra arid of laarming inadequacy must oqcaslbn inpreasad self-doubt in sttidents and force 

them ib search for reassol|fanop and adequacy butside of schboL It just makes an awful lot ohsense to 

•■ me; ^5r,: ' 



O/ganliatlotiai Implloatiori's 

VVe are saying also that the way i curriculum is sequenced has fundarhental organizational implications. 
Not only does it have instructional implications^ but the way thatlhis is put together has organizational 
implications. , 

I want you to hear what Arthur \Heiiman says regarding this matter on page 16 of Principles and 

"Our f chools are set up on a OTade-level basis on which the currfculabf the various grades^ * 
brogressive. This Is inherent rn the grade-lbvel system. This arrangement is obvioufly logical . 
but the logic implies that Qhild^en In the second grade have mastered what was taught Tn l^tf 




""^^ '^.vn^^ grade curriculur vis based onlhe assumption of mastery of thS^ 

x^'Mgrft^P-:^"^'^'^^!^'^^^ is based on what vvas^l-i 

X : : school systems adopted ttie practice of bocial promotion one might expect that -the 
>/^;V- :^^^^^^^^ would have been abandoned or drastically revised. In the majority of'our 



neither of these things happened. Thelresult is that today we firtd children moving 
• - ^ from grade to grade mainly because they have bien physically present in a particular grade for 

an academic year. Trua, many children master what is required for the next year's curriculum, . - 
but_many.do not and when many do-not,-the grdde-level concept is unsoundrbecause-it-was^^==^rTtr~-^^^^ 
never designed to function under these conditio^?!, the higher the grade level under consid' 
; r efation, the more apparent becomes the inadequacy of our efforts to impose automatic pro- "; i 

\, motibn on a graded system. When we attempt to Justify automatic promotion on the grounds •' '■-■■■-■■■^^''^^^ 
_ that It is psycholpgically sound because promotion prevents failure, \A/e are baing^^^^ 

Wv ; without adeqiiate skills to ' N 

' ^ c^^^J with the tasHs expected of them exp ; 

: j jn addition tp suggesting th^^ the applicatfcn of a mas^ry learning " 

■ Btr^^gy and the emiplpyment of progress organization, there Is another point that I vvanf to 

i^^.4-maWe>:in^pas^ 

,,sizeable group, bf pupils who aren't going They cani get It/Thera are some who' say that^S _1 

percent literacy isn't too bad^ that that's only tS percent who can't read. That's not such a bad track 
5 / recordv So' what If. the United States, Fr and Belgium Have the biggest initeraGy rates^b 
^ b world's developed nations. So what if the llllteracy level in thls^fc^ has remained fairly constant for - ;/ 
";=v/ . the last 30 years though there are some novy v«fho say that the illiteracy level has dropped in thrflast 10 , / 
Vfr ; ' / ytara^Thatjivould really show that there Js a positive relationship between m ^ 
- «t? lpok at the money that w . / 

There are a few things f want to say regarding this contention that a sizeable number of youngsters 
: .oan^t learh. Reople, we mus^ 

yourstaff because there are some wha ^^^ing to say that this pOpll or that one has gone as far as he 
.or s^ pan go. People, the greatest enemypf the child Is limit of his ability.7 Think 

- about it It gives us cause to quit on a kid, doean'rit? It was reassuring when I began teaching bec^se " 
when a kid didn't learn it was his fault. It wasn't mine. And that is what hwas taught/ You see when I 
w^'to school, I was told that when you give a mental test t© an individual that yields a mental age, you ' ^ 
, compar^^that with a chronological age to get Something called art IQ; and that IQ tells you Whether or 
nptja person can Ibam or it tells you how^ much a person can learn. Billi^has an 80 IQ= He belongs in 
special education. It^s a matter of custodianship with Bllly/Keep him busy; keep hirn occupied. Mary's 
got a95 IQ. If yoii can get her through the third reiader by the end of 6th grade that li^he most you have : 
vr^anyright to expect Mary to achieve. There is no use wasting any more instruction on Mary because she , 
has oniy a 95 IQ, you know. y , ^^^^^^^^.^ w^^^^ 

- But now Bloom, Hastings, Carroll, Airasiah, and spme others areTel ling us that Isn't what aptitude ^ ^ 

- means at all. Aptitude doesn^t mean whether or not,or at best, how much a person can learn. Bloom and ^ * 
< these people are saying that aptitude ls:an indicator, not of whether or not or how rtfuch, but how long, 

and that if given enough time, eveiyone can master. Now to me that is the most exciting thought in the _ 
world because as a teacher It tells mejh|t if I am good enough, i^f am really good enough as a teacher, 
every one of my charges . will . achieve ar|d It allows me to look/it eyeiy youngster %ith the thought In ' 
mmd that he can learn, he will learn, he must learn, and I am ndt going to quit on him till he dAs learn 
because.the fact that he hasn^t learned yet is not his fault/It rs mine. We must believe that good^ V 
teaching can overcome every adversity. If.given^enough time,/he can learn everything that^nyone else-^ 
can learn. ^ ^ / = \ 
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Sf^p^^^j^^iOi^ wt^read oh page 50 in Mastery Learning: Theory and Practice: 

^^^^^Si^lhSsI m D I iisUnot i o 




itesimpl©sUnotion*of^causality^is>thaUstudem^ 
s|gl^n its^c6mplex^^^^M^ with low aptitude leveis. can learn only its simplest. 

:|Slvite0^^ requireii by the learner to 

™Jattainvmisfe task. Implicit in this view Is the assumption that given enoiligh 

^i^ytinHefJj^M^ any learning task. If Carroll is correct, 

:^;ijvat hen learn mastery is theoretically available to all if only we can develop the orgaj|2pi 

- whjch wH^ " ^ ?j 



ion 



res 



This currlGUium can come to you in two different forms^ Not only can it coma to you from two 
sources, wFlte Jt or buy lt» but It can come to you in two different forma. It can come to 



Oris, 
ry or 



vThejcomention^^^ program is within ourgrasp Is based on three primlf 

the^wjiy a curriculunri is^ instructional implication^. We^have got to teach for m 

mafAl'^flrhe-^^^^ way a currlcurum is sequenp impllcatjonir: We 

have to build continuous progress organiiatiortv Three, given endu^ all but one percent of our 

poggjation can learn. Isn't it exciting? Just thinks we vcah tafrjBrJ^^ 

prograrri iround thern. Vyp can;build an educational system arourid thos^ .wll pul 

together in the same direction. v . ^ T 

Dete^rmlne thejcurrfcujum. We have been^^^^^ i^Tp mej, 

the word ^'program'' is the critical word because program denotes sdmething that has a beginning and 
an end. It Is soroething that is complete. It is a totality. It is a Geafa/f.rWe say one element In 
curriculum. How do you know when a person has learned if you doni know what It is that you " 
to learn? So^^e have to know wTiat bur curriculumjs. This Is the fouhdation upon which any sy; 
program, is built. You can get currtculum in two different ways. You cart write It or you can 
Archdiocese -in Mobile has ^written its own burriculum./The city of Shreveport has written 
curriculum, but most school districts buy their curriculum.;They don't write it. They belleve 
teachers are not curriculum writers. 



A/ant him 
ten, any 
t, The 
its own 
most 



buy i 



tiat 



different 
yqj free 



standing, that is, with no instructional materials. Wisconsin Design is a free standing currlcul Jnfr, isn't 
it?/You doYi't get any instructional materials with Wisconsin Design — lessons that teach, materials that 
provide, practice. And there are other free standing curriculums. Addison Wesley has one t hi it Grace 
Ransom put together^ Fountain Valley has one. Random House has one. Phi Delta Kappan has ohe 
called SARI which is the acronyrh for Systematic Apprbach to Reading Instruction, Or, you can^pLiy this 
curriculum in-the form of a ba§al reading series. That is the other form that the currlpiilurh car take. 
Eighty-five percent of the reading instruction In the 17,000 school districts in this country is carried on 
thf&4Jgh the use of curriculum embodied in a basal reading series. Like it or not, rightly or wrongy, that 
is the case.H'he other 15 parent is carried out through the use of locally written currlculums or free 
standing currlculums such sfi Wisconsin Design 



You must staiT hSfe with currfculunfi. Trying to Improve your reading effort doepn't mean thstiyqu 
necessarijy have to cKange your curriculum, but you may have to go through a process of study In order 
to reaffirm VA^r continued comrhltment to what you have been using in the past 



Dealde on method. The secpnd*element of progra^m Is method. We s|jd a moment ago tha 
curriculum you don't get any metft^^d with It. Method is "how," Most teacheri 



that f you 

buy a fref statidtng^c'urrlculum you don't get any metKi^^di with It. Method is "how," Most teachers simply 
cannot teachL lesions dff the tops of their headi.,|ThiV nipy Know that they want to teach the ghort 
sound H3f"e" but they don't know exactly what to" say. We air|iave that probleni. W© efon't have the 
words, we don't kno\Af how to p.ut the words together In the rlgh^i order. We need some Wessons that are 
put Into our hands that we can use with the instrtjctional talk provldf d, That is method. Free starjidlng 
cufidpulums su^h as Wisconsin Design do not have that so what do you do? You tafta^all of the exlp^ing 
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"material that you have in yQur district and you key thosfe materials to that curriculum, don't you. That- is 
i one alternativei If the shoi^ sound of "e** is one tff the eleijfentsof the curriculum you locjk through all of 

„^^^.gx|sjing^m^t^jU^^^ 

/'- 'vyorkbook pagas^.for^ duplicating masters on the short sound of You key them to this particular 
" _.^eLem|nt Jr) the taxohdmy. When you buy a curriculum embodied into a basal series some of those 
Jesibns, some otthat praptlee miteriafr comes along with the curriculum. That is why a basal reading- 
.^^v'^sWies is mor© expensive. . * u . . . 

' 'C r-'^* . ' ■ ' -. , ^ * - ' - ' ■ 

P^rovide a managsmMt system. We are now to that point wHIere typically a schooF distri,ot.^enda its^ 
^,^,eJfortJq. up-grade Jb^qua of reading instruction. But, if you end here^ believe mer-five years from now 
w-,^^^M process and you will be danrining what it was that you did five years a^o and 

V /the blame;\A^Ht&e pl^^^^ on the curriculum. Well, again, no curriculum ever taught anybodyLJtiiJLread 
becausejt can/t talk. Jtlajust a list. . - - . ^ 

^^be hope thpt-we see,;arvd thii^i where we believe the answer liesv.is in educatiiBnal engineering, in thB 
/ro^naglemerrt of eduoatiofii the management of instruction. This is what we are banking everything on; 
f hiSr ia the pne^ we have to m^ake-it possible for the managers 

of instrypti^n tq. know .what is going on. We have ro engineer our programs so that we know what is 
' goiRg dri,U^ ^ , - > ; 

management^system ja-designed-to-d 
sequentive development o|skills and provide records for continuous pro 

1. Assure mastery, A marfa^ement syste'm is designed to make it possible for you, the teachen the 
parents of the kid, the supervisor, the monitor, to know for sure that eve^ kid has learned. That is one 
function of a manpgament s'ys^m> Isn't it tragic that in the past so many youngsters' difficulties have 
gone undetected or,;Jf they ^e detected, nothing was done about it? Well, the reason they went 
undetected, the reason that BOT^any kids were allowed to fall4hrough the cracks, Were allowed to fail, is 
that we didn't have a^iy tool-w^6K would allow us to know for certain that all of the children of all of the 
.people were learning, That M^Ky, every good management system has criterion referenced tests of both 
a formative and summativejiai|ure. The criterion referenced test is designed to provide us with this Kind 
of information, to allow us.tojnow that^he youngster is learning everything thto is be 

. . , - ■ .k ■ J' ....... ■ ^ . -.--^ ; 

^ 2. Monitor the sequeritjal dS^^ function of a management system, of 

course, is to ensure that no;^rng has been left out. We have to face the teacher who really doesn't like 
to teach reading vei^^rpTu^ a^ certainly doesn't like teaching anything that has to do with 

decoding so she says tSiierself, "I am not going to teach that this year. I am going to leave it:out." 
That's how gaps, that's how omissions occur, and that is fatal if your curriculum is sequenced logically. 
A management system, becau.se of the record form, allows you as the administrator, the person who 
looks at the record, to fihd^ou^hether she 0/ he has left anything out. In the past we haven't really tiad 
a way of (mowing whether e^i^^lng was being done or not. We do have confidence the typlcarteacher 
ts^dbing the^ob;"but^ It^^oesh't^ja 

back in 1959, Koltmeyer said this: ■ \ * "■ 

"When the skills are >distr!buted in the manner in which they are in the reading curriculum, 
there must be close coordination in the work of the teachers to be, surie that each pupil / - 
continues his growth when he has a change of teachers. When primary teachers use different 
materials, when they havf large classes, when they do hot grbup pupils carefully; when the, 
school has no system of' rneasuring skills and passing the informatipn to the hext teacher, ^ 
when there is a weak teacher who fails to develop one part of the skills sequence, the program 
will be disrupted and remedial work will be necessary.'* ' v . 



l}:/:^. Provide records for contlnuQu progress. y Ajmanagtment system is designed to do a third thirig?ahd^ 
■ to make it possible for the next teacher of every pupil to know exactly where that pupil is in this 
■.^L^.s.-.^^.cun^^ Rather than having toJook upjeach PupjUs^prec^djhg.tea^^ 

- ,^ his sequential development of skills; aFl bnre must do is to look at the record"eard. \ "\ . - 

_W .-Those- are the three funbtions..pf a management system. Wa are concerned thaUWe begin^to make it 
>vv-- possible for us to manage; the in€.tructlon that goes on sA that failure^ Sd that 

- ;^things are nqt left out^ and so th^t kids ar^'Gorrectly placed at the beginning pf eafTOiev^v admL^ 

ppriod. A nnanadement system assumes masffry /^am/ng. If you are not willing tb oommit yourself to " 
[ly-; teaching for rtiMlery, theh forget It. Donl even talk In^ t^ management because you San't 

Sz:^S^?^accomp I ish::ltr^^ 

. progressyH is predicated upon ^ commitment to the^principle tftat ay/; aan7aami and it is predlGateii', 
upon the \principal of articufation. A management system assumes t+iat you ; embrace these four, 
■"principles. " ■ ^- •- . ■ \":-;-'"""--7-'/ v-.-/--v/--;- ' 

Keep in mind that this la wh most people will quit, will give up; because art is the haFdest 

thing In a school System to achieve/ 1 vvould like to say it this way/ In a typical icho 
mariy administratiye sources of reading instructionrclassroom' teictia^ SL^Prrjimediar reading, a^^ 
Title U^there may also be $ummer schoorreadlng instruction. What so often hap^fns when a youngster' 
^ is^chahgad fro m one source of reading instruction to ariof her or wh0rf a instruction 
.i^^^iLi^fromltvvq^ar^mor©^^ 

introduced or a second ourrlculurn is added: (f only people/would begin to be senaltive^to how dIffereHt 
c sorhe of thes¥^urrlcul|f^ar^ pMeopIr Wh^ yoi^est 

^ , teach somebody how to daicbd& by attempting to capitalize upon the systematic natufe of the jtound 
system^ But suppose that youngster- also w/as taught from another source whose authors believe that 
; you should riot teach decoding that way! This te an exampte of totally disregarding* the phllpsophlcal 
vratlonale bf the different |eries and the Integrity of those clirr^culums; What vve jfind InvslHably is that 
the pupil is startedtoyer at the very beginning of thie new currlcuiunni. There Is ho articulation. 

Articulation is synonymous with coordlnatloni Coordination Is onf^of those warm/ aoftj fuzzy word 
:ar^ supposed to be coordinated. Well, ^^y^ from yogrvkdnriinistration courses that in order to 

coordinate something yoi^ have to find a coordinating factor, dpn-t you? It's lil^e adding uhcbmmon . 
fractidns. What Is the flr^hing we do? We find the comnrton denominator. If yoii expect: to coordinate 
the various sources of regidlng Instruction for your schpol district, you have 1 to find the common . 
\^ denominator,:1oo. .And what's the only p^sslble;com schobi district 

, must dectde on a common reading currfculurn to be used throughout all admlnistcative units of the 
\ school system. 



\What have vie jeH out? There are only three elements in the organization of reading program: curri- 
ctJlum, methodology and management. People, we^have looked for the answer in%Jhe area of the 
cUrtioulum,^ haven't Ave? VVe havaJhought that If we could find the right curriculum or match the right 

juj^ricuju 

this \A^uid maJce trie diffe if only \A^ould find the rightmaf/jodo/ogy to match 

with the dominant tearning modality of the puplE that would be the answer, DonH you think it's about 



time that we consider looking somawhare else?^ 
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ems and Suggested Action^^lterriatives in 
pstablishing4he^Adnriiriistrator^s-Rble-in 



Right ta Read: A Report of the Section Meetings 



_^were: 



During ths conference, two sets Of section mee t ings w ere sc^edul'ad to allow administrators the time to 
address topics related to the objectrves for conferaace participants/ T^^^ of the section meetings 



i- Establishing tl^ Administrator's Role in Rijaht|o Read: VVhat Are the Problems? 



2kpst ab I i Shi n g t h e Ad m i ni st rat o r *i Ro I e i n R i g h 1 1 6 Read : : Ac t i o n Alterpatlvel 



Since.there were six sections in each set of meetings, direct reports from^eidh meeting would provide 
six lists of: problems and. six lists of acti6n alternatives^ It seemed that the information might be more 
useful If rfhe lists were^collgpsed Into aslngle llst:cff prdbleWi paired with^ s ibiutions lihd the 

redundancy removed. This^was done. * _ i; ; 

fw foetg roMp s orgaqiged th eir d Is cuisi o n around the objectives for partici paats , taklng^ei ich' one In o rder, 
The pBIecfives dealt withTthe development of criteria for a), establishirig jhe administrator's role iri 
R<aht to Bead, b) developing administrative commitment to t^e local Right to Read effort^^^^^^^^^^ 
a working reJationship between the local Right to Read direfetor and his/her 'central office administrator 
or principal and d) establishing and gaining administrative acceptance and support^f^ role of^he 
local Right to Read director. Also, each gi^oup addressed what they saw as additional problems that 
begged fbr an swers before ;Ri g h t to Read could get off the ground: These are grouped under the topics: ' 
f) organizing the Right to Read program, and g)operationalizlng the Right to Read program. 



Thereforerthe following sets of problems and participant-suggested action ^Alternatives are orgahlied: 
into SIX sections according to the topic under discussion rather than by groijp of persons participating 
in the discussion. ^ - * g _ / - 

* . , A. ^Establishing the Admilaistrator's Role in R»R ^ ■ x ' . ■ = 



Prablenns 

1. How can administrators becorpe suffi- 
ciently Informed about ^^R **^ realize 
thfy must play an active role? / 

2. What is tha central office adfrilnistra- 
^^"^tor's fole?^ "^-^^""^^^^ ^^^^^ '"^^^^^^^ 



3v How can the role$ of principal and cen- 
tral office adnffipistrators be delineated. 



Suggested Aotlon Alternatives 

1.1 Conduct an awareness session for administrators 
on 'What is RgR?" ' 

1.2 Devote a session to the "people" aspect of Rgh* 

2.1 Indicate to all that RgR Is a priority, 

2.2 Focus atterition on what is to come. 

2.3 Show where ^R fits Into the system. i 

2.4 Establishfclear roles and lines of authority. 

2J Mal<e a public announcement about the program. 

fis.l Sit down with the RgRr director and dlscjuss : 
what roiei need to b6 played;^ r --^ 

3.2 Write Job descriptions In relation to R^R. . 

3.3 Have ail iriyolved bring in thel descrip- 
tlons and drscuss the need fo^ roll changes. \ \ 

86 . ' 

2 9 . ' 



erJc 
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it- * PrbblemB 



Suggested AatJgn Altemativlis ' 

3.4 Develop an organizational charter 

r-^ . ^r^^ ' ^ — ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



-r>4*^^H6w- can the adi:Titnistrato^ role in 

be coorcllnated with other roles that 
must be played'^ 



5. How can^/the administrative role in RgR 



be made a high priority? 



' 375 Determine if present Voles must be drangea'for^ ^ 
situation to^e,\vorkibleV . 1* ^S '^i^'i^ - 

3.6 Gheofc tederargiiidelinis for clues to job ^escfi'p^' 2^^^ 

3.7 The contract with a local district might suggest a 
job description. 



4.1 Have administrators and LEA directors take the 
training program together. 

4.2 Work out role definitions and relate them to the 
organizational chart. • 

5.1 Explain how process willbenefit the whole pchool"--!^ ^ 
system in all areas. 



5.2 Clarify the nature of the process to get full uhder- 
— standing thpt it is an effort^oHmproi^^^trt devel- 

opmental reading program and Ijjstltgte^ contin-^ 
gous progress program with ma^^ery learning 

5.3 Show that it will benefit all children. 



a. How are the rolesjDfvthe Title I clireoto^ 
and RgR director delineatf^ and clari-* 
fled? t ^ 



6.1 All persorfnel involved should sit down with su- 
perintendent and work out roles. ^' , ' 

6.2 The RgR director ^provides l^^ershrp in workingy 
through the RgR^proc^s^/ 



6.3 Brainstorm roles that wolJld b^ helpful and cqm» 
plement each other. 



Can administrators play too activsa role, 
usurping the iple 'of the local RgR di= 
rectqr? ^ ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

What is the role of superjntendept or 
central office administration? - 



9. What is the role of the R^R director? 



7.1 There is much work to be done; 

7.2 Roles need to be defined *so each person^ Knows 
the boundaries of his responsibilities. . v 

8.1 Delegate necessary authority to aocomplish the. 

R2R goals. 

. 8.2 Be the person who frees the R^R director for dis- 
„,^QyggjQP3.^jlh-principals-and=teachers when fiec*- 
...essary and provides the time to assessjand evalu- 
ate programSi approaches and/or directions. . v , 

8.3 Provide some additional financial support beyond 
usual allocation- if possible. ^ 

8.4 Provide clerical help. . ; } 

8.5 Assist in setting up evaluation procedures. ' • 

9.1 Maintain a concrete knowledge of redding pro- 
grams and reading skills. 



3b ; 
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Problems 



^ ; ^-^-T--^^- "^-^^jf- - - 

.^^--^C^^. Suggested Action Altematiyes y^^y'^^^:-\: -Vt 




9.3 Organize the district Task Hdrce. 

9.4 Implement a netds assessment of the dlstriot 
reading program. — - ^ ■ 

9.5 Conduct Tasft Force^,pla|iningj$essions!:to^deveJ?^^ 
op a plan of action based on priority needs. . ^ - 

9.6 Insure ttfe_incluslon of developmental inservice 
courses In reading.^ 



10, What is^he role of the principal?' 



Problemir 





10.1. Be an active catalyst in tha proceas of strength- 
ening the Integration of reading in the total cur- 
riculum. ' ^ ^ 

10,2 Be ari enthusiastic an^ visible sE^ortar of tfie 
RgB^program.to enable-program^goals-to be ac- 
complished. f^Sc c^j, , 



3 Ooordiri^^jh^_B2R-vpro^^|cbmmltme^^ with 
^^ther program commitrnent^* 

^^fefet with the superintendent on a continuing 
basil Ko schedule R^R activities on the Maiter 
Calendar for the year. 



trBtlve Commitment to Local R^R Effort 



1, How-is th|^redfbillty of F^^'eitabirshecf '-^ 
as a *basis for getting administrative ^ 
- cQmmltm%nt? ' 



olve 



How can administrator^ res 
sues that restfain thelrffiakini^ 
mitment; i.e;, time, oo$t, union^ 
b|lancing resources among" 
apathy, I Ip servlcep reslstand> 
personality clashes^'^prasenoe 
sitters and cynics, etc. ^ ' 

•• , . ■ ..... 




Suggested Action Alternatives 

l£l Develop awareness of what R R Is In terrns every- 
^^na can understand. 

Ixplain RgRconcapts. 

ipMidMime for-prinolpals and central office staff 
^H^f^^?^ awar^ of the RgR'goalg^ and procassv 
8^4vi^Vibat RgR negd not be a tremendous flnanr 
^^tt^toyWep^ redrderTftg of prjorities may simpip 



feq 



i^al locatlonsin'tha^BDdgief V 



ica 



lave an information and clarlfioatlohvsasslbn.' 
'(Qvida follow-up on topics dlscusiad. 
2.3 Have smal^ regional conferences to build com- 
mitment through improved opportuhlties ^for 
■ V sharing solutions. ' / * 

Keep llnef of^mmunicatlon open. V V v ^ . v 

2.5 Depend on the R^R process to build on vwhat Is/ 
^'good;m thd system. 

2.6 Avoid ^^gative rf actions to^i blOiCks/boni^t rain ts.^^^^ 
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robienis-^-: '-i'^ — <^ . -\ - \ -V'*'^jr;; --Suggesfed Action 



/pal^galne5l? . _ - _ ; - ?^ " . ^ 3.2. Express a need Mr tht, kinds'^of assi^^^ 

- ^ can give 

, *:;^-V 7 n ' ' ; - ' 3-3 Support the kinds of contributions thfy feel c 

fortable making, 7, ; 7" , t|^^"' 

3,4 Emphasize that they jDlaTni-keyTol^" : 7" " - 



4. How can a continuing commitment to 4.1 Detei'mine If^lhe system . is' ready for RgRI before 
the process be maintained? starting. ^ . 

4.2 G'et administrators behind it at the beginning, 

* 4;3 Increase commuq^ications to everyone^l^ 12. 

^ ^ — Determine^ prerequisites for success and^attend 

/ „^ ^ to them. ^ - 

4.5 Translate resolution, by schooj committee into 
action, ^' ^^~r ' \ * 



4.6 Seekpthe cooperation of the press in getting pub- 
- ' - lie awareness of the resolution. ' ^ 

, 4J ^et the backing Of individual school principals. 

-^ 4.6 -^Put-BomapnncJpels on the Taik^Foree. ' ' 

^ 4.9 - Build the RgR. efforti^onto any previous commit^ 
« . ^ ment there was to reading^ ' v ' 

' . - . 4^10 Attempt to arouse interest at the 

" . J ' in sehedullng reading into the currioulum. 

' ' _ 4.11 Put into .^financial terms the cost of. getting a 

' ^ ^ ^; : ^ v .reading disabled^ ninth graderf-fOfceKample, ;tq 

* " » ; / ^ ; ' read ^ the desired level. ' - 

, _ . . 4-12 Emphasiie that even thQugh th^ proc^ess is feder- 

. - " , — ; ally defined, all specific decisions aredetermined 

/ ' ,r * locatly SO- that the program has strong ;local otiar- 

' . , ' adteristics. . . ' , : t^. 

How fire Negative attitudes among ad- bA Explain the RgR process and how it wi I h affect 
ministrators qhanged? / them^ ^ , 

- -7 — - ~ — — —- 5.2 Connect relevant^aspects of RgR with-their areas-- 

^ - :^ ^ " . of experfise and show how they pan.contribuje. 

^ 5.3 Approacl^ a discussion of R^R with a flexible no- 

o ' '^v / . JioojQtiLOwJtjcanjoperate, ^ 

- , - 5.4 Involve them in some aspect of the process, 

5.5. Suggest the use of professional visi^^^ days for. 
< _ ^ learning more gbout R^R. , ^ , ' ^ :^ 

. " ' 5.6 Encourage enthusiasm among their peer group 

. t "",' , — "Make it a Right to Read school system." , . 



iRfebioms^.- f -r , ^ Suggested Action Alternative^- ^ ^ V c-t? 




5.8 Involve their peers and let them spfoad enthu- 



p: Dev^lQp a Working Rejationship between R^ft Directors and Principals^ 



- 1 - 



Problems V: 

1. How ~'ale 
formed? 



lines of 



communications 



2. How art attitudfnal changes made^ 



3. How are administraiors moved Irom lip 
Btrviae into action? ■ ; v'^ ' r * 



4, How are peVioMh'ty 'dias 

II ' ' ' ■ ■ - , , ' " - e 



Suggested Action /Vltematives 

1.1 Conduct introductory: general information meet- 
ings. -.. ' , V ■■ , ■ ■ 

1^.2 Conduct irhaM group mesc^ ojarify points 

raised by specific indl^fduaYS'^jfoupa. 

1 ,3 Shar e inforrngfti on on what js h^parf j ng Jh^^ 
: memds, etc / 

j1t4 Keep thi local teMhers associatlb^^^ 
list. 

1. 5 . In v|>lva everyone in the planning in ^ome way -^^^-^F^v 
rfeprjaentatioH tlc.^^ :-*^^ . / 

.^.6 Involve locaf media in tilling the .R^R story; ' ' 

f;7 Avoid overloading the Task Force .with repdlng 
: teachers.^ Members should be a cross stctlort ot 
*-the school system whQ can report to^^^^^ 
ent^groups/ 




2.1 Press issues to bring oot^ negative, feelings and 
conflicts so they can be dealt witli. 

2.2 Involve superintendent in general awareness ses- 
^^onsrtOishjpv^ his commitmen ■ 

3.1 ShojA^ tha^^^^ integrates into I areas of the 
^ curriculum, It's the one emphasis thaf will have a 

positive 0jfect c|n alf curricular areas and pro- 

3.2 Show appreciation forlhe help they give! ^' 

3.3 Have an effective outsider present positive views, 
^moderate a disQtissibni etc. ' 

4.1 Take the irritiativrtnd expnBss feelings;; .J.^ 

4.2 Openiy recogni?p th^ other's talents: ' 

4.3 Use another person harmonious 4q; both person^ 
alities as a go*between. / ^ 
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Suggested Aefi^n Altdmitives - 

4.4 Let the other perion know you need his/her Idbas. 

4.5 hlave-pollcy set at a hlgher.|evel. ^ 

»4.6 Use outside experta — Teohnlcal Asilitants, for 
example ^ to deal with dlfficy|t1iiu0i. . . 

4 J Reserve coercive efforts as a last resort* — 



D. Establishing and Gaining Administrative Aeceptdnoe and 
Support for the Role of the Local RgR Director 



ims 



ow can the RgR dtreotor/s'rble be pre- 
m ted so that jt vwill be accented? 



Suggested Aotlbn Alternatives - 

\ ^1 Have the supeHhtendent/central office person 
responsible for role definitions sit down with 
Jilm/her and decide upon the role of the R^R di^ 
rector. ' ^ 

1.2 Have the superintendent articulate the R^R |J|- 
V rebtof*s role to other administrators and central 

office personnel. ^ . 

1.3 Have the/bulldlng administrator ^with* the R^R di- 
rector artlculafe the role of the R^R director to 
the staff of his butldlng^ - * 

1.4 Make sure each principal Knows he is the key 
^ ^person in the effort in his building. 



hilt ©an administrators do to Support 
a RgR dlrector^i role? 



lat can be done about a situation 
iere there are too many bosses for the 
R director to be accountable to? 



2.1 Make clear the^admlnlstrftlon and school board 
commltrhent to R^R- ' 

2.2 Establish the need for the I^R director^ 

^ 2.3 Show the benefits and payoffs In joining the ef- 
fort. 

2.4^ Raise faculty consciousness otthe importance of 
reading. 

* i 

2.5 Present RgR as a possible solution to many of 
the schoors problems. 

3.1 Encourage the establishment of clear llnjes of 
authority. 

3.2 Find put where the superintendent's secretary 
stands In the chalDOf command, 

3.3» Plan a reasonable schedule of meetings between 
the superintendent or assistant •superintendent 
and the R^R director to clear the process steps 
and move the effort forward. * 

SA Establish good working relationship^ betwpen 
R^R director and all administrators^ 
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Problemi 

4 How can the RgR director help admlnis- 
tratoVi td understand where R^R fits into 



their system as it eKists? 



\ 



Problems 

1. What Is RgR? 



Sirg^ested Action Altematives 

4.1 Explafn the goals and process. 

4.2 Submit a written report of^he orientation session 
I held at UR,L 

4.3 When the needs assessment is completed, ek- 
^ plain the'results. 

4.4 When priorities are determined, indicate areas 
where support and material and human resourcs s 
are needed. ^ 

4.5 PresenJ RgR as a coordinating effort that brings 
all programs into f0GU||as part of a larger overall. 

. plan. 

Organizing the Right to Read Program" 

Suggested Aation Altemitlves 

1.1 At the local level it is a process, not a program. 

1.2 RgR is a unifying effojt, ^ 

1.3 RjR extends through all discipjine areas. 



2. How do you get people involved in R^R? 



3. Who selects the Task Force? 



4. Who%elects the Advisory Council? 



How can the R^R effort tm planned tp 
include both inter- and intraschool par- 
ticipation? 



2.1 Jhe superintendent and school board appoint a 
R^ director. . 

2.2 The Task Force " represents all lavels of the 
^school and areas of the curriculum. ^ 

2.3 There should be principals, central office staff, 
other program directors, teachers and parents 
represented on the Task Force. 

2.4 The Advisory Council represents all areas and in= 
terests in thi community. Some school repre- 
sentatives should be Involved. 

^.1 The superintendent selects the Task Force after 
receiving recommendations and sometimes vol- 
unteer offerinqs. 

4,1 The school committee appoints the Advisory 
Council after receiving suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

5.1 Disseminate information widely and establish 
awareness levels throughout the system. 

5.2 Select Task Force members to represent a crpss 
section of the system. 

5.3 EniGOurage principals to play a key role In imple^ 
menting the plan within their schools, 

5.4 Draw upon the experiences of Phase J and Phase ^ 
II people during planning and Implementation. 
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F. Operational I2lng the Right |o Read Program 



Problems 

/I. How does gat off the ground? 



2, How is publie support enllsttd? 



3, How can R^R b© implementad when the 
ttachtrs association sets the priorities 
fdr the school? 



Suggested Aotion Alternatives 

1.1 Meetings are held to. acquaint evarvone with the 
R«R goals and process. 

1.2 School board and administrator commitment 
should be evident. , 

il3^ Material^ may be distributed that deicrlbe what 
is. w 



, 2.1 ^ Maljie public the school committee resoiutlpn. 

2,p InvolVe student^^ in making pdsters and other 

C matafials to advertise R^R. * 

'2.3 Show the R^R film at a pubUc meeting. ^ 

2M Talk tq students and get their feedbaok. v ^ 

2.5"^ Photograph school reading activities and publl- 
ciie with newspaper article. 

2.6 Keip public Informed. 

2.7 Make community aware df the' Importance of 
their role In the effort. 

2.8 Provide RgR placemats for use In local restau- 
^nts, I 

2.9 Put up RpR posters and banners In publld places. 

2.10 Seek public library cooperation and support. ^ 

2.1 1 Attempt to get on radio and TV talk shows. 

2.12 Assess and clarify Gbmmunlty feelings. V 

2.13 Remain sensitive to community needs. \ 

2.14, Provide the telephone number of a volunteer who 
will answer questions on R^R, 

2.15 Jntroduce programs such as^eadlng is Funda- 
mental (RIF), Junior Great BookSi Community 
Volunteers, etc. . • 

3.1 ^pend time developing awareness and commit' 
ment. 

3.2 Kefp communications channels open. 

3.3 Move slowly seeking input from the association 
and all representatives on the Task Force, 

3.4 Maintain the commitment of the school board 
and administration. 

3.5 Avoid being Just philosophical ^ take action 
steps that have support, 

3.6 Advocate wlthin-schooNbuilding involvement. 
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Prbblems 



4. How do you encourage teachers to de- 
i jvalop a commitment to the R^R plan? 



5, If the reading program ii changed, what 
is done wJth existing materials? 



6. How do you motivate teachers to accept 
Iriservice training? 



7. .How can content area teachers be moti= 
vated to teach the skills necessary for 
reading the assigned ^materials? 



Suggested Aqtlon Alternatives 

r 3.7 Show that RgR doeS not produce winners and 
losers; it*s for everybody. 

3.8 Seek the cooperation of the administration In 
providing advantages for involvement. 

4.1 Help them with small problems to show that R^R 
can make a difference m the classroom. 

4.2 - Make R^R flexible enough to survive. Avoid a set 

routine that some may object to. 

4.3 Show that RgR is not ^something extra but a 
chance to change priorities based on need^, ^ 

4.4 Help them to see that they can do something to 
improve students' reading ability without being 
specialists. ^ 

5.1 Look at the existing materials and Incorporate 
them into the solutions. 

,5.2 Conduct insen/ice on how to Integrate the lan- 
guage arts, 

5,3 Provide assistance in using multiple approaches 
and materials. 

6.1 Get substitutes and do it during the day on re- 
leased time. 

6.2 Arrange for inservice credit. ' 

6.3 Insert notes of recognition In personnel file. 

6.4 Conduct some during the summer. 

6.5 Keep the local teachers association informed. 

6.6 Get assurance of staff support, 

6.7 Use some professional d&ys to visit active RgR 
schools, ' ' ' , 

6.8 Involve department chalrpersp^ns, 

6.9 Base inservlce efforts on priority needs discov- 
ered through needs assessment. 

6.10 Involve the teachers who will be affected in the 
planning. ■ 

6.11 Use existing talent on the staff rather than bring- 
ing in outsiders. 

6.12 ^tablish awareness of the plan of acllon and Its 
relation to goals. . 

7,1 Acquaint content area teachers with the types of - 
skills to be taught by content area tfepchers. 
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.8. How can secondary school reading pro- 
grams be improved? 



c 



9, What happens when funding is over? 



Sugges^d^Action Altematives . 

7.2 Conduct general meetings for teachers at all 
levels to discuss the problems in reading content 
materials. ' 

•7,3 Encourape administrators to adopt a ppint of 
view tha| suppdrti the involvement of cdTitent 
area teachers* 

\7,4 Start teachers talking aboiit whether and how 
reading i|Jmportant In their s^ibject-or skill iareas. 

Create a general awareness of the materials an^ 
resources available to assist them In teaching 
content reading skills, 

Realize that content teachers are aware of^the 
problems. Ask them where they want to jgo in 
relation to them. 

■ ■ - ■ -\ -■ . • - . 

7.7 \ Establish a K*12 emphasis bn reading instruction 
BO. secondary teachers are a part of ItT 

7.8 Make^ available copies of books such as Kohrs 
fading: How To. 

7.9 Someone should publish guidelines for Inservice 

programs for secondary content teachers. 

\ ^ ' < . ^ 

7.10 MaKe it" clear that content area teachers are not 
. expected to teach all the basic reading skills — 

, only, the skills needed to read the materials they' 
assign, ^ 

- ] ^ ■ 

8.1 Extend the continuous progress plan from ele- 
mehtiry into secondary. 

8.2 Put pressure on publishers to produce the kinds 
^ of materials needed to meet student^ needs, 

8.3 Hire a person to coojdlnate the program who 
understands reading fT'om the elementary , level 

up. ^ \ ■ ^ 

8.4 Plan a program based on what you want students 
to be ablelto do when they get through. 

8.5 Run some\pilot projects that teachers can watch, 

9.1 RgR is a process ^whereby LEAs build their own 
programs to meet R^R goals. When funding Is 
overt local personnel will be familiar with the pro- 
cess so that they can continue to rebuild their 
program untPl their goajs are met. 

9.2 RgR is a -'pepple" program. Its effectiveness de- 
pends upon \ people working together toward ' 
common goals. The aftermath should be positive. 
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RIGHT TO READ AND THE TASK ANlAD 

—Barbara Mobdy * • 

- ■ . < . ' ' _ ■ f ; ' ■ 

. ' - ' * • 

. Right to Read Is not a program, but .a process. It is a process through which tha strengths of an exlstihg 
program can be maintamed while new practices or programs are developed toovercff^ne existing weak- 
nesses. The process includes several activities common to all sites, bu-f the specifics of these activities 
may vary accordin;^ to local characteristics,, , '. 

The first-actlvity is that of selecting working groups to assist in carrying throjugh the process A Task 
Force is formed representative of all Instructional levels and subject areas. An Advisory Co uhd 11 (some- 
*tffnes called the community. task force) is also formed — whether at this early stage or at a somewhat 
later point In the process will depend upon local determination. ' * 

The Task Force begins work with the Criteria of Excellence developed, by the New England Consortium 
and set forth irr the small blue booklet titled Focus on Excellence. These criteria Identify the condHi«ns 
necessary for a quality,.or-"fallure proof,?' heading program. The Task Force uses this set of^^fterla; as 
an outline for building a needs assessment Instrument or questionnaire through which the/can deter- 
mine how nearly the local school system meets these conditions. This' instrument Is glv^(to all staff 
members, administrators, and, others deemed appropriate in the local aPea, (or a represerifative sample 
of this group In, large school systems) for their response. 

The responses to the needs assessment instrument reveal the respondents* impressions of how closely 
the district-wide reading program meets the Criteria of Excellence. Theyare tabulated to Ijientify per- 
ceived strengths and weaknesses In the existing program. The Task Force must then determine whe'ther" 
the Identified weaknesses are valid in terms of local expectations. Then the group establishes some 
pnorltles and decides which criteTla should be attended to in )the next year, or two years, or three. 
Setting both short-range arid long-ran^e goals gives a sense of direction to the ^ocess. 

• These determinations of validity and priority of needs become the basis of a local Pl^n of Action which 
specifically states the objectives for meeting the selected criteria, what will be done, by whorh " and 
when It will be completed. • 

This is a long term process. While it is going on, the LEA Director wlli receive training at both the state 
and Consortium levels. This training is designed to assist the LEA Director, to acquire the skills and 
information necessary for guiding the local system through the process. 

As you talk with those of us who have bean working through this process, you will probably sense the 
excitement and, yes, Joy that seems to' come with Right to Read. As you work through the process your- 
selves, I hope that you win experience this joy and excitement which, for me, is Right to Read. ' 
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CONSORTIUM COMWirTTEE 

Martin C. Qotowala 
Dr. Olive S. Niles , ^ 
Miss Barbara J. Moody 
^Mri, Mollie Reynolds 
Dr. Joseph Tremont 
Dr. Natalie N. KornltzKy 
Miss Roitmary Duggan 
Mrs, Jparme Baker 
Df, John C, Pitman^ * . 
Dr. Marlon L McQuire 

CpNNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

1, Geraidlna Johhion 

2. Antoinette DiMartino 

Brooklyn i 

3= David Boland 
' 4, Leonie Abbood 

Cromwell. — — — — 



5. ftJaGriiwold 
DIooesiljOff Norwiah , 

6. Sr. JpaqueMhw VerviHe^ 
-Durham 

7. L,eroy Dyer 

8. Joan Dyer 

East Hampton 

9. Donna Wilson 

10. yvifllam CielukowskI 
East Windsor 

1 1 . Laura Zera 

12. Robert Raber 

Farmlngton ^ 

13. Charlotte Sharp 

14. Angela Amicone 

15. William Streich 

IHamdon 

16. Margaret Dingle 

Killington 

17. Doris Allan 

IVIystIc Oral 

1,B, Dorothy Qondek 
19. Peter Owsley 



New Hartford 

20. Louis Caiinghino 

21. RitaThein ' 

Norwich' 
,22. Sr. Lucille Dozois 

Pomfret 

23. Robert Glenn ( 

24. Sandra Chartler ^ 

Portland 

25. Donald Rixon 

26. James Juengst i 

Region #15 . 

27u Douglas Fainelll * 

Sputhbury^Mlddlebury 

28. Aldro Jenks 

Thomaston ^ I 

29. Douglas Harlow 

Tolland 

~ au. Robert LtTiaoTf^ 
31. Gloria Matthews 



JTorrlrtgton 

-32= .Marvin Maskovsky 

Trumbull 

33, Helen Sabottke 

34. Philip Fallon 

Vernon 

36. Robert Llhstone 

36, Blaine Girard ' 

Walllngford 

37, Robert Burbank 
^38. Richard O'Connor 

Waterford 

39. Bettie Chu 

40. Charles Cupello 

Willlngton 

41. Richard Vaillancourt 

MAINE 

Aroostook County 

1. Emily Auclalre 
Bath 

2. Judy Smith 



3. Timothy Meagher 

Biddeford 

4. Noreen Llbby 

5. Robert Hodge 

6. ^Joan Cowglll 

7. Sarah-Jane Poll 

Damarlsaotta . 

8. David Gaul 

9. Jean Harrlrigton 
i^O. Daniel Bigley 

Greenville 

11. Charlotte Foisom 

12. Frink Tarazewioh 

Hodgdon 

13. Terry Com eau 

Lisbon 

14. Richard Ladner ^ 

15. Joan Mitchell 

i Sr^te'rth^'un n I ngharrr 

Lubec 

17. Pauline Morrison 

Rumfocd / 

18. ^iie^^e Burgess 

MSAb#19 

19. Guy Look 

SAD,#57 

20. Robert Powers 

21. Vance Potter 

22. Eleanor Dickens 

23. Marianna Burns 

24. Speno Theniznos 

South Pari^ 

25. Bruce Tyner 

Wlnthrop 

26. Dale Doughty 

27. Thomas Deschaine 

28. Madelyn Linscott 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Achushnet 

1., Terence Moran 

Adams-Cheshire 

2. Frederick Moran 
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Attletiorb^ ^ 

3. Marianne Boumtnot 

Avon 

4. Nancy Malone 
,5. John Shanahan 

Belllngham 

6. Mary Jo K, Jones 

Blaokston& 

7, Diana Btrnard 

8, Haial Horan 

Blaekstone^MellvMIe 

9. Mary McCormiok 

10. Thomas J. Gulian 

Bourne 

11. Raymond Matthews 

Boylston 

12. ElaanorWood 

13. John Coreoran 

Cambridge - 

- 14. Richard Phelps 
15= Mary Lou McQratl- 

5*=Wjmam=Lac 

Canton 

17. John King 

18. Charits Howard 

19. Francis T^rley 

Capf Cod Regio/ial 

20; Christopher Borden 

Carlisle 

21. Richard Deppe 

Cantral Barkshire 

22. Goodwlha Thompson 

23. Evalyn Baumann 

Central Massachusetts . 

24. Joan Huntley 

Chatham ' 

25. Batty Smith 

Dioq^sa of Woroester ' 

26. Sr. Lillian Gaudatte 

27. Dorothy Driscoll 

Easton 

28. Ellaan Lapbrte 

Falrhaven 

. 29. Victor Brunette 
30, Eleanor Hacking 



Faimouth 

^ / 31. Eleanor Conley 
' '32. Lawrence Cornell 

Fitahburg 

33. Robert Moynihan 

34. Nancy Waters 
^ 35. Richard Wallace 

Franklin ' 
36. Adria Allen 

; Ganlner 
^ 37, Elinpr DaMeo 

, . ^ 38. David Russell 

Grafton m ^ 

39. Miriam Selig 

40. Kara^Siemasko 

41. JanetJVloffat 

42. Janice Messier 

43. Kenneth Grew 

Qroveland 

^ / 44. Charles Saben 

Hanover 

45. C harles Q^Donnell 

Hawlamont 

46, Katherina.Porrovecc 

Hudson 

^^ 47. Martha Gould 

48. Joseph Nicholson 

Lenox 

49. Marg4jerite Cameron 

Lynnfiald 

50. Gilbert Bulley 

51. Frances Carpenter 

MasQOnomet 

52. .Richard Smith 

Medfleld 

53. Armand Leboeuf 

54. Bruce Pulslfer ' 

New Bedford 

55. Florence Mahon 

Newburyport 

56. Marin Fortune 

North AttleborO 

57. Joseph Ambers 

Pentuoket 

58. Milton McCiura 

1 • 1^ 
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Plttsfield ^ 

59. John Powell 

60. Winifred Green 

Quabbin 

61. Edith Morgan . 

Salem 

62. Alan Schaafer 
Somerset 

63. David Cuclnotta 

64. Francis Kllgraw , 

South last Regional Center 

65. Paul Francis 

Springfield 

66. Ann Schumer 

67. Mary Lopez 

Stoughton 

68. RitaMcNally 

West Bridgewatar 

69. Dottald Fisher 

70. Justine Matthew^ 

Wilbraham 

— 74T-Rosemap^trtwaW^— 



WoFoaster 

72. = Eleanor Magarie 

73. Sr. Josephina Concannon 
Worcester Regional Canter 

74. Charles Radio 
Wrantham 

75. Faith Williams ^ 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Alton 

1, Elizabeth fylcKenzia 
Bamstead 

2, Katherlne Latchaw 

Concord 
' 3. Dorothy Schroepfer 

Exeter 

4. Richard Short 

5. Sean C^'Reilly 

Franklin 

6. Paul Fillion 

7. Deborah MoNelsK^ v *;' 

Govamor Wentworth ' 

8. Bruce Flnkla ■ 
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Hinsdale 

ji* Johh Gallagher - 

Lebanon 

10. Helen Sohotanus 
' 11. Richard Lalley 

Lisbon 

12. JohnAMoto 

Marlborou'gh 

13< Susan Nugent 

Milford 

14. Marlon Duba 

15. Aphrodite Papazoglou 

MVSD 

16. Ruth Gutowski 

Pittsfield ^ 

,17, Sandra Kimball 

SU#20 

18. Robert Bet^vanoe 

.19. Joseph Gullano 
SU#35 

— ^2Q^JfiD_ Stl Ulrifls ^ 

SU#38 

21, Roger Sundstrom 

SU #46 ' 

22, William Baston 

SU#49 

23, Elton Knowles 

RHODE ISLAND 

BajTlngton 

1. Helen Barboia 

2. Edward Conte 

Burrlllvllle 

3. Kay Liptak 

4. Donat Brochu 

Coventry 

6. Agnes Norcross 

6. Raymond Rellly, 

Jamestown * 

7. Frances Sammons 

Little Compton 

8. Rena'Brockwell 



* 
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What is Literacy? 



LitBracy is the possession of reading skills and competencies essential fokan effectiye and productive 
//7ej. in terms of the Right to Read effort. \ 

■ \ / ' \ ^ 

Literacy Is not the same for all people. To a certain extent, everyone must be sUfflcjpntjy literate to cope 
with the essentials of everyday living and be a cohtrlbuting member of socifetA Beyond this, a person's 
need for Gompetence Is largely defined by his or her life goals. No one who is fnptivated to seek higher 
goals in life arid who is otherwise capable of doing so shou|d*be held back due to lack of liter acy^slc ills. 
In the Right to Read effort, then, literacy is not meant to be. defined as a minimanevel of competence, 
but rather, as a level necessary to fulfill one*s individual purpose In life and to Qontrlbute to the good of 
society. . ^ ~ ^ 

* ' ■ ' '• f- i 

The summary of the Adult Performanca Level Project conducted at the University of Texas at Austin by 
Dn Ntorvell Northcutt lists five goal areas associated with- adult functional competence thiit might help 
to make a definition of literacy more specific. They are: a) Occupational Knoyvledge: \o develop s level 
•of occupational knbwiedge which will enable adults to secure employment in accordance with their 
individual needs and interests, b) Consumer Economics: to manage a fami^ly economy and to demon- 
strate an awareness of sound purchasing' principles, c) Health: to Insure good mental and physical 
health'for the Individual and his family, d) Government and Law: to promote an understanding of society 
through government and law and to be aware of governmental functi^s, agencies and regulations 
which define individual rights and obligations and e) Community Resources: to undefstand that com- 
munity resources, including transportation systems, are utilized by individuals in SQciety in order to 
obtain a satisfactory mode of living. The reading skills necessary to function effectively in these areas 
should be a cqui red by all perfons. In addition, many individuals have a personal need for literacy sHills of 
a self-fuITiTTTng TiMttr^to acfrreve-t^ 
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